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Widespread Interest 
in Two Decisions 
of Supreme Court 


Discussion of Situation Growing 
Out of Important Compensation 
Cases Decided 


N. Y¥. AMENDMENTS UPHELD 


$1,000 Payments Valid Where 
There Are No Dependents; Also 
in Total Disability 


By William Warren Dimmick 
Chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
peals of New York Claim Association. 

The United States Supreme Court in two 
compensation cases has rendered decisions 
of widespread interest to insurance com- 
panies and underwriters. The decisions 
hold that two recent amendments to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law of New 
York State (Enacted, Laws 1913, c. 816; 
re-enacted Laws 1914, c. 41) for payment 
of $1,000 to this state, in cases where there 
are no dependents and to be used for the 
purpose of rehabilitation of injured work- 
men and also in cases of total disability, 
are constitutional and valid. 


Created Special Fund in 1916 

In 1916, the Legislature of the State of 
New York created a special fund for pay- 
ment of life-time compensation to 
ployees totally disabled. The fund accu- 
mulated by requiring the employer or the 
insurance carrier to pay $100 into the state 
treasury whenever an employee dying 
leaves no persons entitled to death benefits. 

The Appellate Division, Third Depart- 
ment of the Supreme Court and the Court 
of Appeals of New York State held that 


em- 


its powers under Section 19 of Article 1 
of the Constitution of New York State 
(State Industrial Commission v. Newman, 
179 App. Div., 481; 222 N. Y. 262). The 
state treasurer was named as the custodian 
of this special fund and the State Indus- 
trial Board directed the distribution of it. 
The Industrial Board required the pay- 
ment of the $100 one year after the death 
of the employe. 

In 1920, the New York legislature cre- 
ated a second special fund for the main- 
tenance of employes undergoing vocational 
rehabilitation in sequence of accidental in- 
jury. This fund accumulated by requiring 
the employer or the insurance carried to 
pay $900 into the state treasury whenever 
an employe dying from injuries leaves no 
Persons entitled to death benefits (Work- 
men’s Compensation Law, Sec. 15, subd. 8). 

The state treasurer was the custodian 
of this special fund of $900 and the State 
Industrial Board directed the distribution 
of it. The fund was administered by the 
Rehabilitation Commission of three mem- 
bers, the State Industrial Commissioners of 

(Continued on page 33) 























PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 
of London 


100 William Street, New York 







A corporation which has stood the test of time! 142 years 
of successful business operation. World-wide interests. 
Absolute security. Excellent service and facilities. 






Fire, Automobile, Rents, Rental Values, Use & Occupancy, Tor- 
nado, Sprinkler, Leakage, Explosion, Riot & Civil Commotion. 


PHCENIX 


Indemnity Company 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Automobile, Public Liability, Workmen’s Compensation, Bur- 
glary & Theft, Accident & Health, Golfers, Plate Glass. 
















































SERVICE and BROKERAGE 
DEPARTMENT 


CHAS. F. ENDERLY, Manager 
122-126 William Street, New York City 





FIRE—AUTOMOBILE—MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company 























“‘We Are Met on the Broad Pathway 
of Good Faith and Good Will’’ 


Stands at the top of the editorial column in our News Letter. 
never broken. 
unison and reciprocal loyalty. 
their beneficiaries. 


“Technicality” was never in its dictionary. 


insurance at its best. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1847 











William 
Penn uttered it when making his famous treaty with the Indians—a treaty 


In its spirit Home Office and Field of the Penn Mutuat work in fraternal 
Moreover, in that spirit the Penn Muruat deals with its policyholders and 


Places in our Field for capable men and women who desire to represent life 














New Business Has 
Increased 614% 
Over Last Year 


Exceeds Konmuit er Over Quarter 
Billion; Forty Companies 
Report $4,177,759,000 


DECLINE IN GROUP LIFE 


Life Presidents Amesiiaiee Com- 
pilation Shows Gain in Every 
Month But June 


Six and one-half per cent. more life 
insurance was bought by the people of 
the United States during the first six 
months of this year than during the 
corresponding period of last year, which 
vear broke all prior records in life in- 


surance production. June is the first 
month this year to show a decrease in 
the amount of new business, as com- 


pared with last year. 

This information is disclosed by the 
current statistics of forty companies 
force 77 cent. of all 
legal reserve life insurance carried by 


having in per 
United States companies, which statistics 
have the Association of 
Presidents to the U. S. 


been sent by 


Life Insurance 


Department of Commerce for official 
use. These statistics show that the 
volume of new life insurance during 


the first six months of this year, actually 
paid-for, exceeds the production during 
the corresponding period of last year 
by more than a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars, and during the same period of 
1922 by more than one billion dollars. 

The total amount of new paid-for life 
insurance—exclusive of in- 
additions—written 
by these forty member companies during 
the first six months of the year amounted 
to $3,162,363,000 in 1922, to $3,922,362,- 
000 in 1923 and to $4,177,759,000 in 1924, 
increases of 24% in 1923 and of 6.5% in 
1924. 

In each of the first six months of 1923 
there was produced a_ substantially 
greater volume of total insurance tha» 
during the corresponding month o. the 
previous year. 


revivals, 


creases and dividend 


With the exception of 
the month of June this accomplish- 
ment was repeated in 1924, although 
with relatively smaller increases. 
Considering the different classes of 
insurance for the first half of the year, 
it is found that Ordinary increased $517,- 
138,000 or 21.9% in 1923 over 1922 and 
$204,102,000 or 7.1% in 1924 over 1923. 
Industrial insurance increased $171,- 
401,000 or 24.1% in 1923 over 1922 and 
$83,725,000 or 9.5% in 1924 over 1923. 


Group insurance increased $71,459,000 or 
81.8% in 1923, but decreased $32,430,000 
or 20.4% in 1924. 


(Continued on page 11) 
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“Give me a 
ticket to—”’ 
A trusted employee... Little 

















Putting Human Interest 


peculations ... 
entries A deadened fear 
discovery. 


Thenthe big chance. 
for the taking . 
to bulging... 


“Give me a ticket to— 
And he’s gone . 
plank .. 
ing men... 
make good a staggering loss! 


In Insurance Advertising 


The 4Atna national advertising campaign has taken an abstract subject — Insur- 


ance—and clothed it with an atmosphere ot every day lite so that every one 


may understand it. 


Each month the Saturday Evening Post and other leading maga- 
Zines present one type of protection in a manner that is both in- 
teresting and convincing. 


Take for instance the subject of Fidelity Bonds. The artist has 
portrayed the absconding cashier so vividly as to put an entirely 


new aspect on the subject. The reader realizes, perhaps as never 


before, the fact that defaulters are flesh and blood men 


, not just 
names reported trom some far-distant city, but average individuals 
who in a moment of overpowering temptation take the first down- 
ward step. The text explains how A‘tna Fidelity Bonds protect 
both employer and honest employee. Asa result the field for A‘tna 
Bonds is broadened and the necessary selling eftort made easier. 


Years of false 


if 


.. 4 fortune 
. A bag packed 
A stealthy trip 
to the carefully timed steamer 

y 
. Up the gang- 
. To some port of miss- 
While someone must 








“a 


Wouldn’t you like to benefit 
by this advertising which is 
influencing public opinion ? 


Perhaps there is a place for 
you in this organization. Write 
to the home office at Hartford 
telling us what lines you are 
interested in. 








4ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


and affiliated companies 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO. 


“ETNA CASUALTY and SURETY CO. 
of Hartford, Connecticut 
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Sets New “Ap” Record; 
213 Written in Month 


BEATS SCOTT 










DEMOPOLIS 


R. M. Vandiver, of Mo Omery, Passes 
Fellow Alabaman and Puts Up New 
Mark to Shoot At 





R. Merritt. Vandiver, state agent for 
the Kansas City Life at Montgomery, 
Ala., has broken all records for number 
of applications produced in one month 
with a total of 24, For some time the 
record for the larg@st number of appli- 
cations produced in a given time was 
held by Harry. Rosen, the well-known 
agent of the New York Life in New 
York City, and only recently the record 
for one month held by Mr. 
beaten by H. FE. Scott, of 
Ala., with 176 applications. 

At the close of the thirty-day drive 
for business, Mr. Vandiver requested 
several friends to act as a committee to 
go over the applications to see that they 
were in order. Frank N. Julien, super- 
intendent of insurance of Alabama, was 
chairman of the committee, and he con- 
gratulated Mr. Vandiver on the high 
quality of the business he had written. 

Mr. Vandiver was born and reared in 
Montgomery and has a wide acquaint- 
ance throughout that part of the state. 
He went personally with the last of the 
policies at the close of the month to the 
home office of the Kansas City Life, 
where he was showered with congratula- 
tions by the officers of the company. 
The whole state of Alabama followed 
H. E. Scott's successful attempt to break 
the record of applications written in one 
month and an article in The Eastern 
Underwriter’s Gold Book of Life 
Insurance Selling, issued last week, tells 
how the whole town of Demopolis set 
out to help Mr. Scott break the proud 
record of New York. Evidently Ala- 
bama is thoroughly sold on life insur- 
ance. 


Rosen was 
Demopolis, 





NATIONAL GUARD GROUP 


Metropolitan Life Closes Contract for 
$50,000,000 on State Guard Organi- 
zation Under New Law 
Taking advantage of an amendment to 
the New York insurance laws passed by 
the last legislature, a group life insur- 
ance contract has been closed with the 
Metropolitan Life whereby 21,000 mem- 
bers of the New York National Guard 
will be insured for a total amount ot 
somewhere between $40,000,000 and $50,- 

000,000. 

The group contract provides for $2,000 
for privates, $3,000 for non-commissioned 
officers and $5,000 for commissioned 
Officers. Enlisted men may increase 
their insurance $1,000 at each period of 
re-enlistment until a total of $5,000 has 
been reached. 

The policy was written on the contrib 
utory basis, under which premiums will 
be deducted from the pay of the guards- 
men by their paymaster. It is esti- 
mated the cost to each soldier will be 
slightly less than $8 a year for each 
$1,000 of mourance. 








MADE PRUDENTIAL DIRECTOR 


S. Parker Gilbert, Lawyer and Former 
Under-Secretary of Treasury; 
Specialist on Finance 
S. Parker Gilbert, member of the law 
firm of Cravath, Henderson & de 
dorff of New York, and former under- 
secretary of the Treasury at Washing- 
ton, has been elected a director of The 
Prudential of Newark. Mr. Gilbert. is 
an authority on finance. During the 
war he was a member of the war loan 
staff of the Treasury and acted as coun- 
sel on war loans. He was. assistant 
secretary of the Treasury in 1918 and 
Was under secretary from 1921 until 
November, 1923, 


Gers- 








Business Life Insurance 


Is Becoming More Popular Every Day 





RECENT APPLICATIONS FOR $50,000 AND UP 
RECEIVED BY THE PRUDENTIAL 


$100,000—Pres., 


fr 


+f; 


£fp fe 


ALABAMA 
Foundry Co. 


67,540—Wholesale Grocer 


50,000—Pres., Oil Co. 
ARKANSAS 
50,000—Pres., Construction Co. 
CALIFORNIA 
50,000—Pres., Realty Co. 
50,000—Pres. Oil Co., 
50.000—Gen'l Supt., Oil Co. 
50,000—Candy Mfr. 
50,000—Candy Mfr. 
50,000—Paper Box Mfr. 
50,000—Paper Box Mfr. 
50,000—Oil Producer 


50,000—Attorney 
50,000—Building Contractor 
50,000—Building Contractor 


§0,000- 
£0,000— 


50,000: 
50,000 


$ 50,000 


150,000— Mfr., Sewing Machines 
50,000— M fr., Sewing Machines 
50,.000—V. P., Auto Accessories 
100,000—See’y, Ins. Co. 
50,000—-Owner, Auto Sales Co. 
150,000—Owner, Dep’t Store 
INDIANA 
$ 50,000—Pres., Engineering Co. 
50,000—Oil Operator 
IOWA 
$ 50,000—Bank President 
KENTUCKY 
$ 50,000—Oil Dealer 
LOUISIANA 
$ 50,000—Dealer in Machinery 
MARYLAND 
$ 50.000—Owner, Private Hospital 
100 000—Mfr., Chemicals 
50,000—Contractor and Bld’r 
115,000—Pres., Chemical Co. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
$ 50,000—Gen'l Mer., Lumber Co. 
50,000—Pres., Transportation Co. 
120,540-—Executive, Rubber Co. 
MICHIGAN 
$ 50 000—Realtor 
MINNESOTA 
$ 50,000-—Pres., Women’s Wear Co. 
65,000—V. P., Bldg. Mat. Co. 
MISSISSIPPI 
$ 50,000—Lumber Mfr. 
MISSOURI 
$ 50,000—Mfr., Floor-boards 
50,000—Pres., Car Co. 
50,000—V. P., Auto Concern 
50,000—Treas., Auto Concern 
50,000—V. P., Auto Co. 





50.000—Pres.., 
50,000- 


Realtor 

Druggist 
GEORGIA 

Merchant 

Merchant 
ILLINOIS 

Dealer in Metals 


Clothing Co. 
Sec’y, Auto Co. 


4 NEW JERSEY 

$ 50,000—Attorney-at-Law 
50,000—Pres., Art Metal Co. 
50,000—Printer and Publisher 
50.000—Fur Dyer 


- 


L 


NEW YORK 


$ 50,000—Pres., Fruit Co. 
50,000—Shirt Mfr. 
100,000—M otion-picture Star 
50,000—Pres., Dry-goods Co, 
70,000—Pres., Steel Co. 
99 000—Stock Broker 
50,000—Dep’t Store Executive 
70,000—Treas., Cotton Converters 
100,000—M fr., Canning Mach’y 
50,000—Mfr., Slippers 
70,000—Executive, Ins. Agency 
50,000—Executive, Ins. Agency 
50 000—Commission Merchant 
50.000—Executive, Ins. Agency 
50,000—Pres., Knitting Co. 
50,000—Pres., Mach’y Co. 
2(0,000—Treas., Silk Co. 
75,000—Commission Merchant 
50,000—Importer, Cork 
100,000—M fr., Clothing 
200,000—Executive, Soap Co. 
50,000—Sec’y, Furniture Co. 
50,000—Executive, Mach’y Co. 


OHIO 


Cotton Wadding Co. 
Cotton Wadding Co. 


$ 50,000—Pres., 
50,000—V. P., 
200,000—Pres., Metals Co. 
50,000—Treas., Metals Co. 
50,000—Partner, Metals Co. 
100,000—V. P., Metals Co. 
200,000—V. P., Steel Co. 


OKLAHOMA 


50,000—Pres., Oil Co. 
50,000—Stove Mfr. 


Sf 


NORTH CAROLINA 


$ 50,000—Lawyer and Banker 
PENNSYLVANIA 
$100,000—Pres., Seed Co. 
50,000—Banker 
65,000—Pres., Sanitarium 
200.000—Lawyer and Realtor 
175,000—Salesman, Steel Co. 
250,000—Executive, Woolen Co. 


200,000—Executive, Woolen Co. 
50,000—Dealer in Furniture 
50,000—Surgeon 

50,000—M fr., Artists’ Materials Co. 


TENNESSEE 
$ 50,000—Publisher 
50,000—Pres., Lumber Co. 


WISCONSIN 
$ 50,000—Gen'l Mer., Paper Co. 
100,000—Pres., Motorcycle Co. 
100,000—Pres., Paper Co. 














50,080—Pres., Produce Co. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp 1D. 
Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 


DurFieLp, President 








Opinion On Refund Of 
Connecticut Taxes 


LIMITED TO CLAIMS THERE 
New York Companies Entitled to Only 
Such Refund as Connecticut Com- 
panies May Claim 
An opinion has been prepared by At- 
torney General F. E. Healy of Connecti- 
cut at the request of Insurance Commis- 
sioner Howard P. Dunham relative to 
over-payment of taxes by New York in- 
surance companies in which he advises 
that New York companies are only en- 
titled to such refund of taxes already 
paid to Connecticut as the Connecticut 
insurance companies can legally claim 
under the provisions of the New York 
statute. The New York statute limits 
all claims of this character to one year 

after the account has been audited. 

The Attorney General advises that de- 
ductions for’ overpayments should be 
made on current tax bills. 

Under the Connecticut statutes a tax 
of 1 per cent of the gross premiums col- 
lected within the State, less allowable 
deductions, is imposed. Among the de- 
ductions was unearned premiums re- 
turned on cancellation of policies. New 
York insurance companies claimed this 
permitted the deduction of surrender 
values paid, and filed returns according- 
ly in 1919, 1920 and 1921. Connecticut 
followed New York’s example and dis- 
allowed the claim. New York's law was 
amended in 1922 to clarify that provi- 
sion, and a recent decision in New York 
brought about a return of payinents and 
they have made claims on Connecticut. 

The New York commission has agreed 
to a refund under the provision of the 
statutes of that State. 

Commissioner Dunham asked: 

“1. Should the refund of the amounts 
paid under protest by the New York 
companies be allowed? 

“2. If so, should the refund be made 
by the Comptroller of their State, or 
should it be allowed by this department 
on the current tax bill? 

“3. Should a refund be made to New 
York companies which did not pay the 
disputed taxes under protest?” 

Attorney General Healy's opinion fol- 
lows: 

“A similar -condition to the one as 
set forth in your letter existed in this 
State about twenty years ago. 

“The State of New York had collected 
from insurance companies for a number 
of years a tax on premium receipts from 
policies written prior to January 1, 1992. 

“The Court of Appeals of _ State of 
New York decided that the law did not 
impose such a tax. 

“The State of Connecticut, following 
the practice in the State of New York, 
imposed a similar tax on premium re- 
ceipts of New York insurance companies 
doing business in this State. 

“The Legislature of this State enacted 
a law appropriating $75,000 for the use 
of the Board of Control for the refund- 
ing of these taxes as the Insurance Com- 
missioner of Connecticut shall determine 
should be so refunded under the pro- 
visions of existing laws. The Insurance 
Commissioner refused to make such a 
certification for certain years and man- 
damus proceedings were instituted to 
compel him to comply with the statute. 

“Discussing the law as applied to these 
facts the court says: 

“It appeared from the same decision 
that taxes had been, during the same 
years, unlawfully exacted by New York 
State from Connecticut companies. It 
had been the policy of this State, as 
shown by our statutes cited above, to 
impose the same taxes and restrictions 
upon the insurance companies of other 
States transacting business here as were 
imposed by such States upon nee 
cut companies transacting business in 
such States. In view of such policy it is 
reasonable to suppose that the Legisla- 
ture of this State intended to pursue, as 
far as practicable, the same course. 
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{ The Travelers Man wiles a Gath The Bailiff with a Notice to 














> it? 
a to Pay Off the Mortgage; Foreclose it? - 








A Message You Should Carry to Every 
Owner of a Mortgaged Home 


A mortgage is a helpful servant—but a relentless master. 


A servant to your prospect—enabling him to buy or build his home. His servant 
because he can meet the payments—and keep it in its place. 


But a relentless master to those he leaves behind. Deprived of his support, his 
wife would find her resources overtaxed to keep the children fed and clothed. Where 
could she raise the money to meet the mortgage interest and payments? The task 
might be too great. She might be forced to sell the home; to allow the mortgage to 
be foreclosed. 


It would make little difference to him if the interest rate on his mortgage were 
increased by one or two per cent. It would mean a big difference to his widow—the 
difference between a home of her own and a cheerless rent in a less desirable neigh- 
borhood if the mortgage remained unpaid at his death; the difference between security 


and a constant fear for the future. 


Yet, a sum equal to one or two per cent. of his mortgage, invested in a Travelers 
guaranteed low-cost life insurance policy will automatically provide the funds to ex- 
tinguish the mortgage at his death. 


It will bring the Travelers man to his home with a check to pay off the mort- 
gage, instead of the bailiff with a warrant for foreclosure! 
Sell every owner of a mortgaged homesuch a policy. Let it stand like a watch- 


dog, ready to shake that mortgage out of existence, should he not live to pay it off 
himself, 





Travelers Guaranteed Low-Cost Life Policies contain no 
estimates, no guesses. Both rates and returns are guaranteed. 


Tue Travecers lesurance Company Tax Trave cers Inpemoty Company 
Hartrorp L, F. BUTLER, PRESIDENT Connecticut 


T H E TRAVELERS 


ACCIDENT, LIFE, LIABILITY, HEALTH, AUTOMOBILE, STEAM BOILER, COMPENSATION, GROUP, BURGLARY, PLATE GLASS, AIRCRAFT, MACHINERY 
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John Buneedh Mutual 
Officers Advanced 


NASON, 





2ND VICE-PRESIDENT 





Guy W. Cox, General Counsel; George 
S. Smith Heads Finance Committee; 
F. R. Robinson Vice-President 





At a meeting of the directors of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life held this week, the 
following changes in the executive staff 
of the company were made: Fred E. 
Nason, who has been third vice-president 
and a member of the board of directors, 
has been advanced to second vice-president ; 
George S. Smith, a member of the board 
of directors and of the finance committee, 
has been made chairman of that committee ; 
Guy W. Cox, who has been general solicitor 
and fifth vice-president, is appointed gen- 
eral counsel; Frank R. Robinson, treasurer, 
has been appointed sixth vice-president, and 
Fred P. Hayward, assistant treasurer, has 
been made treasurer. 

Mr. Nason first came with the John 
Hancock in 1892. He was made second 
assistant secretary in 1902, from which 
position he steadily advanced, becoming 
third vice-president and a director in Janu- 


ary 1922. 
RECORDS BY BUFFALO SCHOOL 





Largest Enrollment There of Any Sim- 
ilar Summer School; Has Helped 
Insurance Business 
There is general satisfaction in Buf- 
falo over the success of the University 
of Buffalo summer school of insurance 
salesmanship, under Griffin M. Lovelace, 
which is now in its sixth week. The 
enrollment, 118, is the largest in all the 
history of such summer schools and in 
various other ways the Buffalo classes 
are breaking records. The class is 
made up mostly of men already in the 
business and the production of these men 
is considerable ahead of their production 
for the same period prior to the starting 
of the school, showing that it is possible 
for men to do the work necessary to 
completing the course and sell life in- 

surance at the same time. 

Insurance has been effectively talked 
before a great many clubs of the city 
by Mr. Lovelace and other members of 
his faculty and in other ways the status 
of the business has been helped locally 
by the establishment of the school. 








WILLIAM A. POWELL DEAD 

William A. Powell, formerly manager 
at Charlotte, N. C., for the Shenandoah 
Life of Roanoke and previously with the 
Metropolitan Life in Richmond, died last 
week in Cincinnati following a brief ill- 
ness. He left the service of the Shenan- 
doah Life recently to join the forces of 
the Ohio National Life at Cincinnati. Last 
year he wrote $1,600,000. of insurance for 
the Shenandoah at Charlotte. His body 
was taken to his old home at Richmond 
for burial. A widow and four children 
survive. Mr. Powell was with the Metro- 
politan at Richmond for fifteen years, 
being a supervisor most of this period. 


Connecticut Mutual 
Sectional Meetings 
FIRST AT CORONADO BEACH 


President H. Ss. Robinson and Other 
Officers Leave Hartford for California 
for Coast Meeting 








A group of home office officials of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, headed by 
President Henry S. Robinson, left Hart- 
ford last week for California to attend 
agency meetings to be held at Coronado 
Beach, the first of a series of edu- 
cational meetings to be held in different 
sections. Others in the party were Wil- 
liam H. Harrison, assistant superinten- 
dent of agencies; Ralph M. Lowry, N. 
C. Taintor and A. R. Thompson. 

On August 25 and 26, meetings will 
be held by sectional representatives at 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

The third group of meetings will be 
August 29 and 30 at French Lick Springs, 
Ind. 

Meetings will be held September 2 
and 3 at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

The series will be concluded with a 
gathering in Hartford September 5 and 
6. 

The Connecticut Mutual Life in June 
issued the largest volume of life insur- 
ance for any month in its entire history 
of more than 78 years. The total amount 
issued during the month was $9,978,279, 
which exceeds by more than 35 per cent. 
the figure of June, 1923. 

This record completes the first six 
months of the current year during which 
period the company has issued a total 
of $54,088,160, representing a gain of more 
than 15 per cent. over the corresponding 
period of 1923 and establishing a new 
six months’ record. President Robinson, 
in a communication to the field men of 
the company, said, recently, “this is a 
fine testimonial to the ability of our field 
force, especially at a time when business 
conditions are not of the best. The 
company appreciates this achievement.” 





HEAD COLORADO ASSOCIATION 
At the annual meeting of the Colorado 

Association of Life Underwriters, the 

following were elected officers: 

Louis H. Baine, professor in the com- 
merce school of the University of Den- 
ver and state manager for the National 
Life of Vermont was elected president. 
Charles G. Williams, Pacific Mutual 
Life, Denver; Guy E. Hobson, Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life, Trinidad; Myron S. 
Collins, Aetna Life, Colorado Springs; 
J. R. S. Franklin, Franklin Life, Fort 
Collins, and O. W. Fell, Provident Mu- 
tual Life, Pueblo, vice-presidents. Isa- 


dore Samuels, New England Mutual, 
Denver, secretary-treasurer. 
Guy Fitzsimmons, Phoenix Mutual 


Life, Denver, was named chairman of 
the executive committee. Ralph Taylor 
was appointed to represent the state 
association on the National Association 
Executive Committee. 





SAFETY 
investments. 
SERVICE 
: organization. 
STABILITY 
Founded 1867 





SAFETY, SERVICE AND STABILITY 


Attract Prospects and Increase Agents’ Clientele 
Guaranteed by careful selection of risks and 
Provided by an efficient and progressive 


Assured by conservative business policies. 





Insurance in Force Over $350,000,000 


For Information Concerning Contracts Address Agency Department 




















A Company With Friends Everywhere 


The agent who is selling insurance in this Company, which for seventy- 
three years has been rendering unexcelled service, does not work alone. 
Wherever he may be, he finds enthusiastic friends ready to help him by 
testifying that there is no better company in the land than the old 
Massachusetts Mutual. Its enviable record for service and the low net 
cost of the protection furnished make a combination that assures success 
to any real worker in the field. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


























Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


of Philadelphia 
Founded 1865 


VER forty per cent of the new business of the 

Provident Mutual is upon the lives of old policyholders 
who not only evidence their satisfaction by insuring their own 
lives, but by recommending the Company tc their friends. 


SPECIALLY valuable to the agents of the Provident Mutual 
is the active good will of those whose Old Age Endowments 
have matured. 
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Double the Business 


with less than 
A Quarter of the Salesmen 


HAT in a nutshell has been ac- 
complished in our sales organiza- 
tion within a ten-year period. Some 
of the things that are contributing to 
this progress are: 


Careful Selection 
Required Training Scientific Supervision 
and 
Direct-by mail Advertising 





which is showing apparent effects from 





National Advertising 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 








HARTFORD CONM 


First policy “a issued 1851 
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The Ownership of Railroads 


HEN life insurance companies buy railroad securities they buy them not 

to sell but to hold, and for many years the railroads looked first to the 
life insurance companies to provide them capital for their extension. It has 
become the fashion of late years for public men to attack the railroads. 
Restrictive legislation has been passed to such an extent that the railroad 
executives have little to do with the management. There have been constant 
efforts to cut down rates and increase the expenses of running the railroads. 
These attacks are based on the idea that the owners of railroad securities are 
great capitalists. The critics assume that they are attacking Wall Street. 
Wall Street is not a place where securities are held—it is a place where they 
are sold. It is your clients who own the railroads and who are interested in 
their success. When injustice is done to railroad companies injustice is done 
to your clients. Such are the hardships imposed by legislative regulation of 
railroads that it is many years since there has been any extension. Life 
insurance companies which used to invest in railroad bonds are now limited 
practically to investment in equipment obligations. Legislative attacks upon 
railroads are made because they are thought to be popular and to be in 
harmony with public opinion and the prejudices of the public. It is your 
business to teach through your policyholders those who are seeking to oppress 
the railroads that it is your policyholders’ pockets that are affected, not the 


so-called plutocrats of Wall Street. 


From a Speech by Hatey Fiske, President 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
at the Philadelphia Sales Congress. 
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Fraternal Expenses 
Made Impairment 


AMERICAN LIFE IS ABSORBED 


Insurance Department Moves to Pro- 
tect Members; Expenses and Man- 
agement Criticised by Dept. 





The New York Insurance Department 
has effected an arrangement whereby the 
outstanding insurance of the American Life 
Society, a fraternal beneficiary organiza- 
tion of this state, has been taken over by 
the Grand Lodge Ancient Order of United 
Workmen of Connecticut. 

Examination by the New York Depart- 
ment disclosed that the Society was oper- 
ating under an excessive expense ratio and 
steps were taken to protect the members 
f the association. The reinsurance pro- 
vides that the policyholders of the Amer- 
ican Life Society will be fully protected 
except that should they exercise their sur- 
render value privileges such surrender 
values will be subject to an impairment. 
The membership outstanding at the close 
of June was only 428 with insurance certi- 
ficates amounting to $655,500. This did 
not include those with paid-up or extended 
insurance. 

The report of the Department shows 
that the expense ratio was excessively high 
amounting in 1923 to 344% of the income 
from members. The Department says that 
the officers did not cut down the manage- 
ment expense in proportion to decreasing 
income as instructed in the previous ex- 
amination by the Department. At the 
close of June there was an overdraft in 
the expense fund of $9,966, that is, the 
Department report says, the mortuary 
fund of the Society had been used for ex- 
penses to that extent. The examiners 
criticised the salary and expense account 
of the president of the Society, Jacob 
Sincoff. 


TO USE WINDOW DISPLAYS 
Aetna Life and Affiliated Companies Ap- 
point Specialist Who Has Planned 
Service for Agents 


EK. J. Owen, an expert in window dis- 
play advertising who has made a special 
study of the art at Boston University, 
College of Business Administration, has 
joined the publicity department of the 
Aetna Life and Affiliated Companies. 
He will devote his time to the prepara- 
tion of a series of window displays for 
the use of Aetna agents in connection 
with the company’s national advertising 
campaign. 

Under Mr. Owen's plan the Aetna 
companies will design a new window dis- 
play every two weeks. The models are 
now being made in the home office, and 
photographs will be sent to all agents 
who desire them. When the agent has 
notified the company which of the 
various designs best suits his needs, the 
materials will be forwarded with com- 
plete instructions for carrying out the 
design. 





MADE SUN LIFE MANAGER 


George T. Bryson, has been appointed 
manager of the Norfolk office of the Sun 
Life of Canada, his territory to include 
eleven counties in Tidewater, Virginia, 
in addition to the city of Norfolk. Mr. 
Bryson was transferred to Norfolk from 
the Richmond office with which he was 
connected for some years as a special 
representative. During his residence in 
Richmond he served as secretary of the 
Richmond Association of Life Under- 
writers for two successive terms. 





FRANK J. HAIGHT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hume-Mansur Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hubbell Building 
Des Moines, lowa 











Great West Life 
Field Club Meets 


GATHER AT ALEXANDRIA BAY 





C. C. Ferguson and Other Officers At- 
tend; C. F. Dunfee, President of 
Fieldmen’s Club 





The Great West Life of Canada held a 
convention of the eastern members of 
is One Hundred Thousand Club recently 
at Thousand Island House, Alexandria 
Bay, which was largely attended and 
produced some excellent sales ideas. 
From the head office of the company 
there were present C. C. Ferguson, gen- 
eral manager; A. D. J. Morgan, con- 
troller; N. H. Bingham, agency and H. 
A. Cameron, publicity. Among the 
speakers were the foregoing and also 
Claude F. Dunfee, president of the club; 
P. C. Hart, Montreal; J. C. Perreault, 
Joliette; E. Newton Jory, Toronto; R. E. 
Campbell, Toronto; and others. 

General Manager Ferguson was toast- 
master at the club banquet. 

During the banquet the sales trophy 
was delivered by H. A. Cameron to L. A. 
Major and L. Meilleur of Quebec. These 
trophies were awarded for the best sales 
demonstrations offered during the meet- 
ing this morning which was held in the 
Thousand Island House ball room. 

This club is composed of 111 Eastern 
members, and numerous guests, who 
compose the convention. 

Claude Dunfee, president of the 100,- 
000 Club, is the president by virtue of 
the fact of having purchased the largest 
amount of business of any agent. Mr. 
Dunfee’s history in the insurance field is 
a remarkable one. Five years ago he 
was a clerk in the head office of the 
Great West, at a salary of $80 a month. 
He left his clerical work, armed with 
insurance literature and an enthusiastic 
determination to win out in the insur- 
ance field. It was not long before he 
became a member of the $100,000 Club; 
then vice-president, and he is now the 
president, and his annual income exceeds 
five figures, and is close to the six figure 
line. Mr. Dunfee is only thirty years of 
age, and he lives in Regina, Sask. 





Mrs. Isabella Gilham, wife of Reginald 
Gilham, treasurer of the Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia, died this week at 
her home in Richmond. Before marriage 
she was Miss Isabella Adair Pleasants, 
daughter of the late Matthew F. Pleas- 
ants, for many years clerk of the United 
States circuit court at Richmond. 











HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, President 





The 64th Annual Report shows: 
Premiums received during 
the yest 1920 cscccssesccsec $7,686,855 
Payments to Policyholders 
and their Beneficiaries in 
Death Claims, Endow- 
ments, Dividends, etc...... 
Increase in Assets.......... 2,401,567 
Actual Mortality 56% of the 
amount expected. 
Insurance in Force.......... 247,373,210 
Admitted Assets 





FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 





Superintendent ef Agents 
256 Broadway New York 








THREE REASONS 
WHY 


It pays Insurance men to use our 


ACCIDENT BROKERAGE 
SERVICE 


1—-Superior policies, with many 
exclusive features; Complete 
Coverages for various classes 
of risks. 


2—Prompt and careful handling 
of applications; fair under- 
writing, enabling the Com- 
pany to give liberal claim 
service; quick delivery of 
policies. 


3—Expert information and help 
in closing cases; trained 
Branch Office men at the 
Broker’s call; no strings to 
this assistance—all the com- 
mission belongs to the 
Broker. 





We also handle Surplus and Substandard Life 
Insurance—liberal first commissions; guaranteed 
non-forfeitable renewals in Branch Office territory). 


Brokers can qualify for the Company’s Quarter 
Million Club—Havana in 1925! 











MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


M. E. SINGLETON, President HOME OFFICE: SAINT LOUIS 


LIFE ACCIDENT HEALTH GROUP 
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State Mutual Agents 
In Annual Meeting 


SELLING DISCUSSIONS HEARD 


President B. H. Wright and Other Com- 
pany Officers Present; Officers of 
Two Associations Elected 


The State Mutual Life of Worcester, 
Mass., held, early this month, one of the 
most profitable and most largely attended 
conventions of its field forces in its history. 
The General Agents’ Association and the 
Agency Club gathered at the Griswold 
Hotel, Eastern Point, New London, Conn., 
the former association for its eighteenth 
annual meeting and the agency club for 
irs seventh annual gathering. Among those 
from the home office were: 

B. H. Wright, president; Chandler Bull- 
ock, vice-president and general counsel; 
D. W. Carter, secretary; Stephen Ireland, 
Superintendent of agencies; C. R. Fitz- 
gerald, actuary; Dr. C. D. Wheeler, medical 
director; Emile Landry, supervisor of ap- 
plications; E. A. Denny, assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer; W. H. Cunning- 
ham, assistant secretary; W. T. Mitchell, 
assistant secretary. 

The general agents discussed agency 
problems, among the speakers being Super- 
intendent of Agencies Ireland, E. M. 
France, F. A. G. Merrill, J. J. Kelly, Everts 
Wrenn, J. B. Clark, B. B. Snow, R. L. 
Sturdevant. 

The general agents’ association and the 
agency club at later sessions held joint 
meetings, among the speakers at which 
were W. H. Jackson, Chandler Bullock, 
A. D. Hatfield, D. W. Carter, William 
Munson, Dr. C. D. Wheeler, C. S. Bergen, 
Sr., C. R. Fitzgerald, M. A. Law, C. F. 
Davis, H. D. Lapp, and C. R. Gowen. 

President Wright presided at the formal 
banquet. The speaker of the evening was 
Samuel E. Winslow, congressman from the 
company’s home district, who made an 
eloquent and inspiring address in which 
he discussed political and economic condi- 
tions. Several general agents also spoke 
at the banquet. 

Two of the afternoons were devoted to 
sports, including golf, tennis, baseball, 
swimming and rowing. 

The following officers were elected to 
head the two organizations for the coming 
year. 

General Agents’ Association 

President, George H. Collett, Provi- 
dence; vice-president, Joshua B. Clark, 
Boston; secretary and treasurer, Frederick 
A. Colton, Concord. 

Executive Committee: Charles R. 
Gantz, Baltimore; Frederick A. Colton, 
Concord; Robert L. Jones, New York; 
C. Fred Davis, Indianapolis; George S. 
Lott, Dayton. 


State Mutual Agency Club 

President, Charles S. Bergen, Sr., Day- 
ton; vice-president, Frank Meyers, New 
York; Secretary, Walter R. Hyman, Cin- 
cinnati. 

Executive Committee: John A. Ward, 
Chicago; Harold L. Taylor, New York; 
Homer G. Sperry, Worcester. 


AIDING SOLDIERS’ INSURANCE 





North Texas Life Underwriters Seeks 
Co6peration of Insurance Agents in 


Connection With Law 


The North Texas Association of Life 
Underwriters, through Orville Thorp, 
chairman of its law and legislative com- 
mittee, is sending to all of its members 
and to others, a letter urging the co- 
operation of life underwriters every- 
where in connection with the new sol- 
diers’ bonus insurance. The letter ex- 
plains the terms of the insurance feat- 
ure and says: 

“You could not render a greater ser- 
vice to the soldiers in your community 
than to get in touch with them and help 
them get their papers all signed, making 
such explanations to them as is neces- 
sary so they will fully understand the 
terms of these adjusted compensation 


certificates. You can render a real ser- 
vice to both the soldiers and the country 
by helping to induce these soldiers to 
file these certificates away and just for- 
get that they have them until they ma- 
ture, at which time they can collect the 
face amount of the contract. If the 
soldiers rush into the banks and borrow 
the full.value on the certificates at the 
end of the second or subsequent years 
they will dissipate a substantial amount 
of the benefit which would otherwise 
accrue to them under this bonus bill. 
It is a savings fund that grows and 
grows with each day, and there will 
come a time with all of these young 
men when they will need every dollar 
of this money. They could get along 
without it today. If the bonus bill had 
not passed they would have lived just 
the same, and would have met the de- 
mands of the day on some basis. Every 
mother’s son of them should be urged to 
do the same thing now. They should 
be urged to forget that the Government 
has passed a bonus bill, so far as any 
immediate benefits they will draw from 
it is concerned, but to take these certi- 
ficates and file them away as a nest-egg 
to be collected twenty years hence. 

“There has been given wide distri- 
bution throughout the nation, particular- 
ly in connection with the Treasury De- 
partment’s campaign on Thrift, certain 
data -relative to what will happen to 
young men throughout the course of 
their lives. Starting with 100 lads 25 
years old, and that will apply to a large 
percentage of these young soldiers, we 
find that when attaining age 65, out of 
the total number of 100, 36 have died; 
one is rich; 4 well-to-do; five are still 
able to earn a moderate income, and 54 
are completely down and out. These 
statistics are so gripping that the sol- 
diers should be advised today of the haz- 
ard which they face. They should rec- 
ognize these tremendously important 
facts and be guided by them. The bonus 
included under this bill will help them 
on their way as old men—will help them 
to get to 65 years of age with a com- 
petency for old age, and each of them 
should take advantage of it. 

“Nothing the underwriters of the na- 
tion can do will be so timely, and so 
much in keeping with the purpose which 
the Government has in passing this 
Bonus Bill, than to get on the firing line 
immediately and use their utmost in- 
fluence and information to help these 
soldier boys understand exactly what 
they are getting, and the tremendous 
importance of treating this adjusted 
compensation service just as they would 
any other paid-up 20-year endowment, 
and not attempt to borrow on it in 
the meantime. 

“Through the creation of the War 
Risk Bureau the Government placed 
among the soldiers and sailors approxi- 
mately $40,000,000,000 of life insurance. 
It brought life insurance into practically 
every home and section of the United 
States. The private life insurance com- 
panies could not have spent money 
enough on any kind of an advertising 
campaign for legal reserve life insurance 
that would have done the business so 
much good, and so thoroughly sold it to 
the American people as the Government 
did in the creation of the War Risk 
Bureau for the soldiers and_ sailors. 
Life Insurance was emphasized in that 
act in many ways as being the great 
economic force that it is, and as being 
the first and most available social service 
plan by which it is possible for the indi- 
vidual to enter into a contract with 
society, collectively, to reimburse his 
interests against the loss of the money 
value of his life.” 


MRS. W. O. BRISTOW 


Mrs. Gabrielle Bristow, wife of W. O. 
Bristow, district manager at Franklin, 
Va., for the Mutual Life of New York, 
and one of the members of the Virginia 
agency of the company that qualified for 
the $250,000 Field Club this year, died 
at a Richmond hospital July 12, follow- 
ing a long illness. Besides her husband, 
four children, a boy and three girls, sur- 
vive. 





PROFITS FROM YOUR 
PAYMENT PLAN 





ment plan is a great business getter. 





annual premium would not be considered. 


The 
Company is aiding its field men to get the business these days. 

Secause The Lincoln National Life gives its agents every aid in securing 
business and extending service, it pays to 








_ The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
Lincoln Life Building 


Now More Than $300,000,000 in Force 


When ready funds are none too abundant an easy pay- 


A series of small deposits, fitting into the monthly budget 
plan of the household, meets a ready welcome where a large 


Monthly Premium Plan of The Lincoln National Life Insurance 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 











Life 


American Central 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Hatabliane: \) aus 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address : 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 














Guarantee Fund Life Association 
OMAHA, NEB. 


ORGANIZED 1901 
Twenty-two Years of Progress and Service 


Splendid Agency Openings in Twenty-five States 


WRITE F. A. HICKS, SUPT. OF AGENTS, FOR PARTICULARS. 





























A POLICY YOU CAN SELL 
A $5,000 Policy in the 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


PAYS 


$5,000, the face of the policy, in case of death from any cause. 


$10,000, or DOUBLE the face of the policy, in case of death from any 
ACCIDENT. 


$15,000, or THREE TIMES the face of the policy, in case of death 
from certain SPECIFIED ACCIDENTS. 


$50 PER WEEK, direct to the Insured, in case of total disability as a 
result of accidental injury, for a period not to exceed 52 weeks; and 
after that $25.00 PER WEEK throughout the period of disability. 


A SOUND CONSERVATIVE 
NEW ENGLAND COMPANY 


United Life and Accident Insurance Company 
Home Office: Concord, New Hampshire, United Life Bldg. 
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A Pen-Picture of H. G. Scott 





An Intimate Sketch of the Personality of the Popular Vice- 
President and Secretary of the Reliance Life 
of Pittsburgh 














If there is any mystic magic in the 
incidence of birth under numerical aus- 
pices popularly associated with good 
fortune, then it may be asserted that H. 
G. Scott, vice-president and secretary of 
the Reliance Life of Pittsburgh, was 
born under a lucky star. He does not 
claim descendancy from the seventh son 
of a seventh son, but the birth records 
of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, dis- 
close the fact that in a family of fifteen 
children he was the last and, incidentally, 
the eleventh son. Any one having even 
a casual acquaintance with the rudiments 
of the game of chance sometimes vul- 
garly described as African golf, under- 
stands the efficacy and potency of eleven, 
as well as seven. 


Born of a long line of sturdy pioneers, 
Mr. Scott is of the fifth generation, both 
paternal and maternal, who have lived in 
and contributed materially to the up- 
building of the County of Allegheny, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. His 





H. G. SCOTT 














forebears fought in the Revolutionary 
War and their descendants have borne 
arms in every succeeding national con- 
flict. Both sides of the family were a 
prolific race. At the outbreak of the 
Civil War, it would have been possible 
to recruit an entire regiment of able- 
bodied men from the descendants of the 
maternal side of the family. 


Mr. Scott’s father was one of the cap- 
tains of industry in Pittsburgh during 
the times immortalized by Andrew 
Carnegie. As a boy, young Scott at- 
tended St. Paul’s School at Garden City, 
Long Island. Immediately after his re- 
turn, he went to work. At the age of 
twenty-one he was secretary of a tan- 
ning establishment. Shortly thereafter 
he engaged in general contracting and 
building. He went with the Reliance 
Life at the time of its organization in 
May, 1903. If asked as to the nature of 
his early work with the company, he 
would probably reply that his first posi- 


tion was that of office roustabout. In 
any event, he must have roustabouted to 
good purpose, for in 1904 he was made 
comptroller, which office he held until he 


was elected vice-president and secretary 
in 1907. 


Inspired by Carnegie and Given 


During his many years with the com- 
pany, he has been at various times an 
active participant in every phase of the 
business—from selling insurance to ad- 
justing claims, from accounting to 
agency work, from office systematizing 
to investments, from drafting of policy 
contracts to advertising, ad infinitum,— 
and he is still in the thick of the fray — 
sturdy, active and vigorous at the half- 
century mark. His business and life 
philosophy, while largely a product of 
his own evolution, was doubtless given 
direction and impetus by acquaintance 
and association with two of Pittsburgh’s 
great men, Andrew Carnegie and T. H. 
Given, the latter a banker of the high- 
est national reputation. Mr. Scott has 
persistently adhered to the advice of 
Carnegie in affiliating with himself offi- 
cials and assistants of the ablest type 
and in exacting from them the identical 
brand of unswerving loyalty which is 
one of his own outstanding character- 
istics. An axiom propounded by Mr. 
Given was that “a thing which is right in 
theory is right in practice.” It was 
doubtless his acceptance of this dictum 
which induced Mr. Scott to pioneer the 
movement to incorporate waiver of pre- 
mium into policies of life insurance upon 
the occurrence of total and permanent 
disability of the insured. The same 
underlying principle was undoubtedly the 
actuating influence which impelled him 
to secure an amendment to the charter 
of the company, permitting the writing 
of accident and health insurance in 
combination with life insurance, so that 
a policy of insurance on a human life 
might serve as protection to its owner 
during the time of greatest need,—the 
productive period of that life——as well 
as at its close. His vision found its re- 
alization in the Company’s Perfect Pro- 
tection Policy, combining at minimum 
rates all the benefits of life, accident and 
health insurance. Twelve years of suc- 
cessful experience and satisfactory ser- 
vice to grateful policyholders carry the 
conviction that Mr. Scott’s carefully 


tested theory of Perfect Protection “is 
right in practice.” 
A Hard Worker 


A dynamo in action, Herman G. Scott 
is an indefatigable worker. Though 


practically first at the office day in and 
day out, in hourly touch with all depart- 
ments of the business, like all busy men, 
he finds time for constructive planning, 
for topical and serious reading and, at 
times, for play. But he has never been 
known to take what is usually considered 
a vacation. Mr. Scott’s vacations are 
occasional week-end motor trips. Of 
dominant but ingratiating personality, 
he commands respect and action by in- 
herent right. He is what is. popularly 
known as a good mixer, with legions of 
friends, including corporation presidents 
and office clerks, statesmen and traffic 
cops, jurists and day laborers. His 
amusements are included chiefly in the 
movies, the radio and motoring. Pro- 
fessional or commercialized sports inter- 
est him not at all, but he gives freely 
of his time, personal and. financial sup- 
port to athletic activities of his office 
force. 


His dominant interest is the Reliance 
Life. 





EVERYBODY’S HAPPY 
in the 
EMERSON BRANCH OFFICE 


of the 


Equitable 
‘Life Assurance 
Society 


1431 Broadway, Corner 40th Street 
Suite 506 


THERE’S A REASON 
COME IN 
LET’S GET ACQUAINTED 


Telephone: Pennsylvania 8212-3-4 

















The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
Columbian National Agents are in a position to offer the best forms of 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Policies backed by one of the strongest companies in the country, having 
ample capital, surplus and highest standard of reserves. 











proposition. 
Address, 





PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 


PERMANENT, 


Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York City 














JACKSON MALONEY 
Vice-President 





PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office Building: 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
President, CLIFTON MALONEY 


ONLY HIGH-TYPE MEN AND WOMEN CAN OBTAIN CONTRACT 
TO REPRESENT THIS COMPANY. 
FOR SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN OF SUCH TYPE WE HAVE 
AN INTERESTING CONTRACT TO OFFER, BACKED BY 
REAL CO-OPERATION. 











A. MOSELEY HOPKINS 
Manager of Agencies 
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We give it. 





BUSINESS IS GOOD! 


because 
We don’t merely advertise “SERVICE.” 


Try us on your Surplus Business. 
BIBLE HOUSE AGENCY 
The Union Central Life Insurance Co. 
S. S. WOLFSON. Inc., Managers 


350-2 BIBLE HOUSE 
EIGHTH ST. AND THIRD AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 
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Among the advan- 
Provides tages of a substantial 
Working amount of life insur- 
Capital ance is its credit 
value in supplying 


additional working capital in  emer- 
gencies. On this subject G. W. Hafner 
called attention to such uses in an article 
in’“Building Supply News.” According 
to the mercantile agencies, the cause of 
a’ litth more than 37 per cent. of the 
legal solvencies of the United States is 
“Tack of capital.” This is rather a vague 
phase'which, in the great majority of in- 
stances, ‘should probably be interpreted 
to mean “lack of werking capital.” For 
every man who thrives in business, we 
can find scores of. men with whom each 
day iS but a desperate struggle to keep 
their heads above water. And for every 
one who retires with money enough to 
pass his closing days in ease and 
affluence, there are literally hundreds 
who wind up the vicissitudes of a long 
life of toil in utter failure, and spend 
their last days in trying to keep the wolf 
from the door. 

These facts will seem incredible to 
those who have never weighed or in- 
vestigated the subject; and yet the 
proofs are open to every man who has 
his eyes open, even in a measure, to the 
changes going on around him. Go into 
any city or large town with which you 
were acquainted ten years ago, and you 
will be amazed how many signs 
that once greeted the eye on stores and 
factories have been exchanged for new 
ones; how many names, once familiar 
as “household words,” have been blotted 
from the business directory. 

Now, this lack of working capital may 
be overcome by an appropriate use of 
life insurance. It is hardly necessary to 
remind business men that from 95 to 
100 per cent. of the cash surrender value 
of an insurance policy can be raised on 
the security of such policy. Even in- 
surance that does not carry with it cash 
value upon surrender is looked upon by 
bankers as excellent credit support 
under certain circumstances. If the 
borrower is a man of known integrity 
and ability, but without capital, term in 
surance or insurance in other forms on 
the life of an applicant for a loan will 
in all likelihood be acceptable to the 
banker in lieu of capital. It is related of 
John Wanamaker that he purchased 
sufficient life insurance to secure a loan 
of a million dollars from bankers, when 
he wanted to expand his business. 


to see 


x ok Ok 
The following story 
He Ran Into tells how a_- slight 
A Nest of lead gave the oppor- 
Prospects tunity to write some 


good business and is 

told by C. L. King, representing the Mis- 
souri State Life: 

“IT called at a bank in a rather sleepy 


town to ask the cashier if he would be 
interested in having a contract with one 
of the best old-line life insurance com- 
panies. He said he was not personally 
interested, but he added that he could 
tell me where I could write some insur- 
ance. He sent me to the druggist just 
across the street who had shown some 
interest in the subject. 

“The druggist seemed quite busy, but 
I followed him about and told my story. 
I asked him if he would be interested in 
taking some life insurance. ‘I might 
be” he replied. ‘Does your company 
write endowment insurance?’ [| told him 
we did. It took but a few minutes to 
write him a $2,000 twenty-year endow- 
ment. [ made out his app, asking him 
the necessary questions as he hustled 
about waiting on his customers. 

“While I was doing this a friend of his 
dropped in and asked him what he was 
doing. The druggist told him. As soon 
as I had finished with the application, 
I turned to his friend, asking him if he 
was interested in life insurace. To my 
surprise he said, ‘Yes, you may write me 
$5,000, the same as the druggist is 
taking.” 

“IT commenced at once to make out his 
app. Meanwhile a grain buyer who had 
come in began to get curious about 
what we were doing. My second pros- 
pect turned to him and said, ‘If you want 
life insurance now is the time to get it.’ 
He asked how much the others were 
taking. I told him. He agreed to take 
$2,000 on the endowment plan. 

“But my nest of prospect was not yet 
exhausted. A fourth man who had been 
listening to the transaction stepped up 
to me and said, ‘If you will step over to 
my house and see my wife and tell her 
about it perhaps I will take some life 
insurance.’ 


“Now this business was written in a 
town that I had never visited before. I 
knew no one. All of it was written in 


less than. an hour after [ arrived and as 
a result of the tip given me by the 
cashier of the bank. At that time I had 
been in the business but a short while. 
Naturally | thought I had started to sell 
something that most everyone wanted, 
but since then I have learned that sell- 
ing usually takes plenty of hard work.” 


BREIBY’S BOOK 


William Breiby, F. A. S. of the widely- 
known firm of Fackler, Fackler & Breiby, 
consulting actuaries, has written a book 
entitled The Essence of Life Insurance, 
which is published by the Spectator 
Company. 

Mr. Breiby’s aim is to prove to the 
agent that complete confidence in life 
insurance is fully warranted and that the 
basis ujson which it rests is scientifically 
sound. 


to develop and hold their business. 
John Barker, Vice-President 


Incorporated 1851 


Pittsfield, Mass. 
WINTHROP M. CRANE, JR., President 
This Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 
Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 
Its policy contracts give to each individual insurer full protection, safeguarding, at 
the same time, the interest of all its policyholders. 
Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


Frederic H. Rhodes, Vice-President 

















NEW POLICY 
Disability Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 


Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 


Loans at end of 2nd year 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 




















Royal Union Takes 
Over Great State Life 


REINSURES WICHITA COMPANY 


Transaction Will Add $7,000,000 to In- 
surance in Force of Des Moines 
Company 

The Royal Union Life of Des Moines 
will reinsure the business of the Great 
State Life of Wichita, Kansas, accord 
ing to a statement made by President A. 
C. Tucker, of the Royal Union Life. 
The transaction will add about $7,000,000 
in insurance in force to the business of 
the Royal Union. It is expected that 
the details of the reinsurance will be 
completed about August 1. 

The Great State Life, organized in 
1919, has assets of about $400,000. The 
company has enjoyed a comfortable 
growth since organization, and is known 
as a company of low mortality record 
and clean underwriting. Its agency 
force produced a good volume of four 
million in 1921 and is now writing one 
and one-half millions per year. 

James P. Sullivan, general manager of 
the Great State, organized the company 
in 1919. He was also the organizer of 
the Farmers and Bankers ‘Life of 
Wichita. Mr. Sullivan will go with the 
Royal Union as manager for western 


Kansas, southern Colorado, northwest- 
ern Oklahoma and the Panhandle of 
Texas. With his choice territory and 


acquaintance in that section, he plans to 
write a volume of $5,000,000 yearly for 
the Royal Union. The Royal Union will 
establish a branch office in Wichita, in 
the present offices of the Great State, 
Orpheum Building, with Mr. Sullivan in 
charge. 

President Tucker announces that this 
reinsurance deal will give the Royal 
Union $17,000,000 in Kansas, making that 


state second only to Lowa in volume, 
with Ohio third and Missouri fourth. 
By this transaction, the Royal Union 


takes over all of the Great State assets, 
insurance and liabilities. State Senator 
Benjamin KF. Hegler, president of the 





Great State since January‘of this year, 
will not take an active ‘part. in the busi- 
ness under the reinsurance plans. 

The Royal Union, whose record for 
growth during the past few months is 
almost unrivaled in the insurance busi- 
ness, will have total insurance in force 
approximately $122,000,000 at the com- 
pletion of the deal. Assets of the com- 
pany will total about $17,000,000. Two 
and one-half million of this, states Presi- 
dent Tucker, was written by the agency 
force during June, in honor of Vice- 
President and Agency Managér William 
Koch, June being “Koch” month. 


VANWOLVLEAR PROMOTED 


Charge of New District at Es- 
canaba; Took Effect June 16 

The Prudential agency organization of 
Kscanaba, Mich., became a_ fullfledged 
district June 16 under the leadership of 
H. L. VonWolvlear as superintendent. 
The new. superintendent and former 
agency organizer entered the service of 
the Prudential as agent in Escanaba 
in| November, 1915. Less than a year 
later he was promoted to take charge 
of an assistancy in Superior, in the 
Duluth (Minn.) district. He was trans- 
ferred to Duluth proper in September, 
1916, and at the end of 1917 became en- 
gaged in war-work, serving until he re- 
entered the service of the company in 
June, 1919. In March, 1920, he was 
given charge of the Escanaba agency 
organization. 

Mr. VanWolvlear led the organizers 
of the company in 1923 in ordinary and 
in industrial both on a net-increase and 
on a proportionate basis. He has been 
a close student of the business at all 
times and has worked unceasingly to 
promote the business interests in the 
territory assigned to him. There is 
little doubt that he will give a good ac- 
count of himself as superintendent of 
the Escanaba district, which will in- 
clude the present territory’ as well as 
the Menominee assistancy, which has 
been operated from Oshkosh, and the 
Hancock assistancy, formerly under the 
Duluth superintendency. ’ 














SERVICE TO SALESMEN 


We gave over 8,000 prospect 
leads to our salesmen during 
January and February, 1924. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GFO. KUHNS, President 

















MORE THAN 50% 


uf the business written by some of our larger agencies is a 
direct result of the Fidelity lead service. Our agents interview 
interested prospects—people who have written the Head 


Office for information. 


Fidelity is a low-net-cost company operatin 


states. Full level net premium reserve basis. Over Quarter 


of a Billion insurance in force. Faithfully serving insurers 
since 1878. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, _ 


WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 
A few agency openings for the right men. 
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New Business Gains for Six ‘Months 





(Continued from page 1) 


Each class of insurance was pur- 
chased in greater volume during each of 
the months of 1923 than during its cor- 
responding month of the previous year 
which also was the case in each month 
of 1924 over 1923, except that Ordinary 
showed a decrease for June, Industrial 








for April and Group for January, Feb- 
ruary, May and June. 

The total new paid-for business of 
each of the first six months of 1922, 1923 
and 1924, together with the percentage 
increases of 1923 over 1922 and 1924 over 
1923 are set forth in the following table: 


Total New Life Insurance Paid-For—40 United States Companies 
(Exclusive of Revivals, Increases and Dividend Additions) 


Increase Increase 

Month 1922 1923 Over .1922 1924 Over 1923 
Jamwery .. ccc cise $ 441,165,105 $ 524,528,384 18.9% $ 637,381,491 21.5% 
POOPGALY 66.000 60% 479,945,311 539,697,684 12.4% 620,734,321 15.0% 
MEAGRE cccdcceete 567,888,129 699,088,694 23.1% 755,728,367 8.1% 
NON OS. Sak cese eer 555,948,413 727,178,752 30.8% 728,835,153 24% 
NORE Sec ane 564,281,929 704,375,551 24.8% 748,377 399 6.2% 
Le re 553,134,564 727,492,826 31.5% 686,702,257 —5.6% 
$3,162,363,451 $3,922,361,891 24.0% $4,177,758,988 6.5% 


The amounts of each class of insurance purchased in each of the first six months 
ot 1922, 1923 and 1924, as well as the percentage increases in 1923 and in 1924 are 


shown in the 


following table: 


New Life Insurance Paid-For 


40 United States Companies 


(Exclusive of Revivals, Increases and Dividend Additions) 
Ordinary Insurance—40 Companies 

Increase Increase 
Month 1922 1923 Over 1922 1924 Over 1923 
See a ree $ 323,869,246 $ 398,150,219 22.9% $ 448,998,823 12.7% 
PEDTEARY ccciewss 361,570,929 415,006,103 14.8% 467 982,006 12.8% 
Maree .ceccc eceas 419,839,475 541,387,739 29.0% 573,125,017 5.97% 
MONE Svs. temekceus 408,360,791 485,874,435 19.0% 531,563,522 9.4% Yo 
WEEN © ocd v-cnsiseadcine 429,235,711 511,963,102 19.3% 546,851,376 6.8% 

Ce er ee 420,361,618 527,994,531 25.6% 515,957,643 —2.3% 
$2,363,237 ,770 $2,880,376,129 21.9% $3,084 478,387 7.1% 


Industrial Insurance—6 Companies 





Increase Increase 








Month 1922 1923 Over 1922 1924 Over 1923 
Le | rr $ 103,725,385 $ 112,677,602 8.6% $ 179,655,720 59.4% 
Feirtiafy «.cecscus 110,954,007 114,758,353 3.4% 143,762,189 25.3% 
oe ree 132,833,474 137,853,188 3.8% 156,791,823 13.7% 
AG ess eer oe 123,208,464 208,105,428 68.9% 158,557,021 —23.8% 
MEAN resis Ralarmronnene 125,083,996 162,326,422 29.8% 173,628,947 7.0% 
POO” Sacsd.ceeioa ates 115,959,171 147,444,379 27.2% 154,494,573 4.8% 

$ 711,764,497 $ "883, 165,372 24.1% $ 06, 890, 273 9.5% 
Group Insurance—l1 Companies 
Increase Increase 

Month 1922 1923 Over 1922 1924 Over 1923 
JARUEIY: 2 ccccclen'ns $ 13,570,474 $ 13,700,563 1.0% $ 8,726,948 —36.3% 
February ......... 7,420,375 9,933,228 33.9% 8,990,126 -—-9.5% 
WSEON oscccescenes 15,215,180 19,847,767 30.4% 25,811,527 30.0% 
POT cia xtvicweesns 24,379,158 33,198,889 36.2% 38,714,610 16.6% 
AE eis ciere et csierecs 9,962,222 30,086,027 202.0% 27,897,076 —7.3% 
WHO aasodcecemeces 16,813,755 52,053,916 209.6% 16,250,041 —68.8% 

$ 87,361,184 $ 158,820,390 81.8% $ 126,390,328 --20.4% 





GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 





Agents of Charleston, W. Va., Company 
Gather at Atlantic City for Sales- 
manship Convention 


The George Washington Life Insur- 
ance Company of Charleston, W. Va., 
entertained its “One Hundred Thousand 
League” of agents in convention at Had- 
don Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., recently. 
In all four days were spent at the sea- 
side as most of the agents and their 
wives arrived the day before the pro- 
ceedings began and remained a day 
afterward, during all of which time they 
were the guests of the company. The 
convention was voted a decided success 
and every man left for his agency full 
of pep and energy and determination to 
make things hum during the coming 
year. 

Vice- —, — Secretary Ernest 


C. Milair was. charge of arrange- 
ments. 





FRASER AGENCY SETS RECORD 


The Peter M. Fraser Agency of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life at 149 Broadway, 
New York, has qualified twenty agents 
for the company’s Leaders’ Convention and 
they left on Saturday for San Diego, Cal., 
in a private car where the company con- 
vention. will be held. By qualifying this 
number this gives the Fraser Agency ap- 
proximately one-fifth of the number of 
agents who have qualified for the company’s 

-eaders’ Club. 


MADE GENERAL AGENT 
Charles G. Nunnemaker has 
appointed general agent for the Mary- 
land Life of Baltimore for Philadelphia 
County, with headquarters in the Frank- 
lin Building, Philadelphia. Mr. Nunne- 
maker has spent many years in the life 
insurance business and has a thorough 
equipment for his larger responsibilities. 
REVISES ANNUITY RATES 
The Aetna Life has revised its an- 
nuity rates and the company looks for 
a much greater popularity for this class 
of policy as a result. The introduction 
of refund and cash refund plans at 
favorable rates is expected to prove ad- 
vantageous to the field representatives. 


ROYAL UNION PROMOTION 


The Royal Union Life announces the 
appointment of George A. Greenlee as 
Second Assistant Secretary. Mr. Green- 
lee has been associated with the com- 
pany for a number of years and is well 
fitted for his new position. He will have 
charge of the Renewal Premium and 
Conservation Departments. 


been 








MET IN ATLANTIC CITY 


At the recent agency convention of the 
George Washington Life Insurance 
Company at Atlantic City, the presi- 
dent, Harrison B. Smith, discussed life 
insurance trusts. Henry Moir was also 
one of the speakers, as was Dr. Eugene 
Lyman Fisk, Medical Director of the 
Life Extension Institute, New York. 











Insurance Record, 1923 


New Insurance 


$ 6,148,025 
\y 
719,421,634 
Increase of $58,623,876 which is 
61% of the New Business 


Insurance in Foree 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


Boston, Mass. 























MISS LOVEJOY MARRIES 

The marriage is announced of Miss 
Frances Lovejoy, daughter of Thomas E. 
Lovejoy, president of the Manhattan 
Life, and Marion Wilson Harris. The 
ceremony was at the home of the bride 
and was performed by the Rev. Charles 
C. Harris, assisted by the Rev. John R. 
Mackey of the North Prsebyterian 
Church of New York. The bride is a 
graduate of the Gardner School. Mr. 
Harris is the son of Charles W. Harris 
of Centreville, Md., a graduate of Dick- 
enson College, and during the war served 
in aviation. 


CHILDREN’S SAVINGS METHOD 


Representatives of The Prudential are 
writing a considerable amount of busi- 
ness on a plan of endowments for chil- 
dren at intervals of one year for four or 
five years. Starting at age one year, on 
each anniversary the amount of insur- 
ance is increased. This is used as a sav- 
ings method for children. 





A. O. Swink, Virginia manager for the 
Atlantic Life, has taken a cottage at At- 
lantic City for the summer and ts already 
enjoying the bathing and cool breezes 
there with his family. 








INCORPORATED 1871 ) 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


tssues the most libera] forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $90,600.60, 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, 


and 
*NDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1923 
Assets 


baked dvthchianced Cease dudecauesuesidcuctadscdancencausagaoncnegusaaaneaseaae $96,916,613.75 
I ido da cdadecdésctadccdkacdcccécdscuacesddésibeneicqidudaceceaacddaceuuesddae 32,373,207. 

Ce MD PIII, cacnddsdccdesacenveqssedsenneerneessedaenisecaeqnetqueneeces 4,543,406.51 
I NY Oe ds ccdcacennscccncctacendadeackougsedadecteacecuuniaaeaedddeda 255, 166,568.00 


ee OO AOI he cncnsc «ccvcccredduccquasccendaeenesencanscacesoaetia 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization... ............0seeeeeeeeese 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has 





a record of EIGHTY YEARS of prosperous and successful 
business. It has passed through panics, pestilence and 
wars unharmed, and to-day, as a result of eight decades 
of endeavor, offers financial strength, reputation, magni- 


tude, leadership, and life insurance service. 


Those considering life insurance as 


a profession are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street New York 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned wand is pub- 





lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter Company, a New York corpor- 
ation, office and place of business 86 
Fulton Street, New York City. Clarence 
President and Editor; W. L. 
Hadley, Secretary and Business Manager; 
Edwin N. Eager, Associate Editor: 
Jerome Philp, Associate Editor. The ad- 
dress of the officers is the office of this 
Beek- 


Axman, 


newspaper. Telephone number: 


man 2076. 


Subscrpition Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
$1.00 for postage should be added. Other 
countries outside of Canada $1.50 for 
postage should be added. 

Entered as second-class matter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 





CO-OPERATING IN SOLDIERS’ 
BONUS INSURANCE 

The attitude of life underwriters 
everywhere in connection with the new 
soldiers’ bonus insurance feature, apart 
from any personal opinion as to the 
bonus enactment itself, is well expressed 
by Orville Thorp, the well-known life 
insurance man of Texas, who says: 


Was there ever such a glorious oppor- 
tunity for underwriters individually and 
collectively to promote the welfare of 
over four million men and their families, 
and at the same time the business in 
which the underwriters, are engaged as 
a livelihood as we now have in lending 
a helping hand in properly placing this 
soldiers’ bonus insurance? 

There are probably 100,000 life under- 
writers in the United States. Every one 
of these underwriters should make it a 
part of his business to begin a campaign 
for the education and enlightenment of 
soldiers and sailors relative to the Bonus 
Law and the benefits it provides for 
them. It is confidently felt that if 
underwriters had interested themselves 
more in the activities of the War Risk 
Bureau while it was placing 40 billion of 
life insurance that a large percentage of 
that business could have been conserved. 
Let’s not make stich a colossal error 
twice. 

In a letter sent to every member of 
the North Texas Association of Life 
Underwriters, Mr. Thorp says further on 
this subject: 

The underwriters have been the bene- 
ficiaries, indirectly of the creation of the 
War Risk Bureau. The publicity given 
to life insurance at that time and since, 
as a result of the activities of the De- 
partment, has helped every life insur- 
ance man in America to more effectively 
deliver his service to his patrons. 

The Government has now passed the 
bonus law as a result of which there 
will be put into effect in a very short 
time new legal reserve life insurance of 
between three and four billion dollars. 
Again, legal reserve life insurance is 
being endorsed, is being advertised, 
being boosted and emphasized as the 
insurance companies in their advertising 
and educational work could not possibly 
put over in many a silver moon. Un- 
derwriters should, therefore, keenly ap- 
preciate what is being done for the 
business and show it by helping the 
Government and ex-service men in get- 
ting this insurance adjusted, and then 





do all they can to help conserve and 
stabilize it. 

Of the $40,000,000,000 of life insurance 
placed through the War Risk the bulk 
of it was unfortunately es to 
lapse. If the wnderwriters had been 
more active on the firing line in helping 
to spread propaganda throughout the 
nation of the importance to the soldiers 
and to society as a whole of maintain- 
ing this Government insurance, literally 
thousands and thousands of these 
policies would have been saved, and the 
holders thereof would have enjoyed the 
benefits. The underwriters should be 
up on their toes now, lending their help 
and influence, and supporting the Gov- 
ernment in this movement of helping 
the soldiers and sailors to conserve this 
insurance until same is matured. By 
so doing this great volume of insurance, 
between three and four billion (repre- 
senting as it does the most sacred money 
that these men will ever receive) will 
become during the next twenty years 
of tremendous economic force in this 
country, and the financial condition of 
the millions of these boys holding these 
certificates will be better stabilized and 
reinforced as a result of this tangible 
asset which they own. If the under- 
writers would grasp this golden oppor- 
tunity and do their duty now in due 
time they could build up around these 
Government certificates additional life 
insurance through which will be ac- 
cumulated substantial legal reserve funds 
that will further reinforce the in- 
dividual’s financial standing, to the end 
that when he goes over the hill on the 
shady side of life he will be assured of 
sufficient funds with, which to meet life’s 
issues and take care of himself on a 
basis of financial independence. 

This is our golden opportunity to 
serve our fellow man, the Government, 
and a great business—life insurance. 
Let’s grasp it. 





AGENTS OWN EXPIRATIONS 





Such is Stand Taken by Commissioner 
G. W. Wells of Mi ta; Opp 


Northwestern National View 





Insurance Commissioner George W. 
Wells of Minnesota has come out in 
favor of local agents in the dispute re- 
cently raised by the Northwestern Na- 
tional with respect to the ownership of 
fire policy expirations. Mr. Wells de- 
clared this week that expirations are the 
property of the local agent who secured 
the business when a company transfers 
its agency connections. “We will do 
everything in our power to protect the 
local agents and their rights,” Commis- 
sioner Wells said. “We consider the 
ownership of expirations the property 
of the agent. This is almost the unani- 
mous position of the companies on the 
subject.” 


HEADS PENN FEDERATION 





W. G. McBlain, Life Man, Succeeds A. 
C. McLean Who Died Last Week; 


Former Well Known 


Walter G. McBlain, who was elected 
first vice-president of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of Pennsylvania at the recent 
annual meeting in Pittsburgh, is now 
president as the result of the death of 
President Andrew Curtin McLean, 
which occurred last Friday at Sharon. 
Mr. McBlain represents the Mutual 
Life of New York, at York, Pa. He came 
originally from Philadelphia and was 
formerly with the Metropolitan Life 
there and in Harrisburg. 





ISSUES $6,500,000 BINDER 

The American Foreign Insurance As- 
sociation has signed a binder for $6,- 
500,000 covering war risk hazards on 
property of Armour & Co., located in 
the warring areas of Brazil, especially 
around Sao Paulo. It is reported that 
the rate is 5 per cent. for one month 
on account of the serious dangers threat- 
ening property. 











The Human Side of Insurance 

















JOHN J. KEMP 


John J. Kemp, of Acolian Hall, New 
York, is a life underwriter who specializes 
in insurance for theatrical people, who 
writes more insurance in that field than 
anyone else and who undoubtedly knows 
more people in the profession than any 
other insurance man. He is a member of 
both the Lambs Club and the Friars Club 
of New York, the two leading clubs for 
actors in the country. As New York is 
the Mecca of the profession, the Lambs 
and the Friars are shrines, in either one 
or both of which every prominent actor 
in the country may be found at some time 
during the year. Mr. Kemp has a code of 
his own in soliciting: business. Someone 
has said of him that he can place more 
insurance with fewer words than any other 
insurance man in the country. For in- 
stance, he is frequently in and out of the 
Lambs and the Friars clubs during the 
day, but he has never been known to solicit 
a member for insurance there. He _ has 
made appointments at the clubs, but his 
code will not permit him to use the clubs 
as soliciting ground. Quiet and non-ag- 
gressive, his personality has made a power- 
ful appeal to the theatrical temperament 
as indicated by the long list of Broadway 
stars and managers who are his clients, 
including such headliners as Will Rogers, 
Jane Cowl, “Ed” Wynne, “Ned” Wayburn, 
the Howard Brothers and scores of others. 


* * * 


Thad C. Bell, inspector of agencies for 
the New York Life with headquarters at 
Richmond, gave a yachting party the 
other day in honor of the promotion of 
his son, William C. Bell, from chief en- 
gineer of the Virginia Railway and 
Power Co. to general manager of the 
light and power departments of the com- 
pany’s system. A delighftul outing was 
enjoyed down the James river on Mr. 
Bell’s yacht, his principal guests being 
officials of the V. R and P. Co. 

* * * 


G. R. Dette, the indefatigable secre- 
tary-manager of the Insurance Federation 
of Pennsylvania, who is one of the most 
popular insurance men in the Keystone 
State, was one of the speakers at the recent 
mid-summer meeting of the Northampton 
County branch of the Penn. Federation, 
held at Bethlehem, Pa. 


* * * 


Charles G. Taylor, Jr., vice-president 
and actuary of the Atlantic Life, who is 
president of the Hermitage Club of 
Richmond and is incidentally quite a golf 
fan, recently attended the Virginia state 
golf tournament at Hot Springs. 


Robert B. Augustine, district manager 
at Richmond for the Mutual Life of 
New York, had an extra busy day one 
day in June. He solicited subscriptions 
for the Male Orphan Society, wrote and 
had a man examined for $100,000, and 
then went out to the Country Club and 
defeated an opponent in a golf tourna- 
ment. Mr. Augustine was recently 
elected vice-president of the Richmond 
Association of Life Underwriters. A few 
days previously, he was elevated to the 
presidency of the Virginia Field Club of 
the Mutual Life. Mr. Augustine started 
out as office boy with this company in 
the Richmond agency and in the course 
of a littlke more than ten years has de- 
veloped into one of the biggest producers 
for the company in Virginia. 

x Ok Ok 


Fred V. Rockey, of the firm of Henry 
& Rockey, Harrisburg, Pa., general agents 
of the Sun Indemnity, has been appointed 
treasurer of the Pennsylvania Association 
of Insurance Agents by President Charles 
H. Biddle. Mr. Rockey formerly served 
the Association loyally as secretary, and 
his resignation from the organization on 
account of general agency work was re- 
ceived last year with much regret. His 
return to the association and appointment 
as treasurer has been welcomed by Penn- 
sylvania agents. 

+e + 


Captain T. P. Murphy, superintendent 
of development of the Surety Department 
in the New York office of the Globe In- 
demnity, returned recently from a_ two 
weeks’ trip in the mountains of Pennsyl- 
vania. He spent one week at the Elks 
View Golf Club at Christal Lake and the 
other week at Lake Como. 

x k * 


William V. Garner, a_ well-known 
Bridgeport, Conn., fire insurance agent, has 
resigned the special agency of the North- 
western National following twenty years’ 
connection with the company. Mr. Garner 
is now giving his entire time on local agen- 
cv work, with headquarters in the Security 
Building in Bridgeport. 

* * * 


W. B. Snowden, manager of the acci 
dent department of the Pacific Mutual 
Life in the New York office, left last 
Sunday for the Pacific Coast. He ex- 
pects to be gone several weeks during 
which time he will attend the convention 
of the Pacific Mutual and the annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. 

* * ok 


Charles R. Posey, manager of the 
Baltimore office of the Mutual Life of 
New York, will sail soon on a trip abroad. 
He will be accompanied by Mrs. Posey 
and their son. 

Ok 

C. R. Alling, of the Casualty Depart- 
ment of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
is a member of the committee of experts 
of Secretary Hoover’s Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety. 

* * * 


Rollin P. Grant, vice-chairman of the 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company, 
has been elected to the board of 
directors of the Independence Indem- 
nity. 

* Ok Ok 

W. E. Mallalieu, general manager of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
has gone on a motor trip to Montreal and 
other Canadian centers. 

x OK Ok 


BALLARD A DIRECTOR 


Sumner Ballard, president of the In- 
ternational Insurance Company of New 
York, was on Wednesday elected a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of “The 
Journal of Commerce.” Mr. Ballard 


was for thirty years editor and man- 
ager of the insurance department of 
that paper. 
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Commissioners Meet 
At Seattle July 28 


MANY SUBJECTS ON PROGRAM 





Investments and Compulsory Auto Laws 
Among Features; Extensive Trips 


Are Planned 





Program for the fifty-fifth annual ses- 
sion of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners to be held at 
Hotel Washington, Seattle, July 28, 29, 
30, 31 and August 1, was announced this 
week by Secretary Joseph Button as 
follows: 


Monday, July 28, 2.00 P. M. 


Address of welcome—Hon. Louis F. 
Hart, governor of Washington. 

Address of Welcome—Hon. E. J. 
Brown, mayor of Seattle. 

Response—Hon. John C. Luning, first 
vice-president. 


President’s address—Hon. H. O. Fish- - 


back, president. 

“Compulsory Automobile Insurance,” 
Hon. Wesley E. Monk, commissioner of 
insurance, Massachusetts. 


Tuesday, July 29, 10:00 A. M. 


Communications and reports. 

“History of the Development of the 
Gain and Loss Exhibit of Life Com- 
panies,” Hon. Pierson Hammond, former 
actuary of Connecticut insurance depart- 
ment. 

(After Mr. Hammond has concluded 
the reading of his paper, the convention 
will go into committee of the whole to 
hear arguments from those interested in 
the subject as to whether the present 
exhibit should be abolished or a different 
exhibit substituted.) 

“Reserves for Total Disability and 
Non-Cancellable Accident and Health 
Policies,’ Hon. Howard P. Dunham, in- 
surance commissioner of Connecticut. 

“How Can the Evasion of the Resi- 
dent Agent’s Law Be Remedied?” Hon. 
John M. Scott, commissioner of insur- 
ance of Texas. 


Tuesday, 2.00 P. M. 


“Experience Rating in Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance,” Hon. Clarence 
W. Hobbs, special representative, Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. 

“Shall Investments of Fire, Casualty 
and Miscellaneous Companies Be Lim- 
ited by Law as Those of Life Com- 
panies?” Hon. Clifford Ireland, director 
of Trade and Commerce, Illinois. 


Wednesday, July 30, 9.30 A. M. 

Communications and reports. 

“Is Receiving Dividends on the Stock 
of a Brokerage Corporation by Assureds 
Rebating Within the Meaning of the 
Law?” Hon. Will Moore, insurance com- 
missioner of Oregon. 

Adjournment at 11:00 o’clock. Leave 
Seattle promptly at 1 P. M. for Mount 


BEHA LEAVES FOR COAST 





To Act as Observer Only at Insurance 
Commissioners Convention at 
Seattle, He Says 

State » Superintendent of «Insurance 
James A. Beha, accompanied = First 
Deputy Superintendent Henry D. Apple- 
ton, will leave this week for Seattle, 
Washington, to attend the National Con- 
vention of State Insurance Superinten- 
dents. Mr. Beha expects to be absent 
from the office for nearly a month. 

Interviewed Tuesday at Albany, Mr. 
Beha said, “I do not expect to make any 
speech at the convention, not if I can 
avoid it. I have been superintendent of 
insurance exactly fifteen days, and my 
position will be one of observation, call 
it ‘watchful waiting,’ if you like. I want 
to know what is going on and be sure 
of myself before taking any position.” 

Mr. Beha stated that he found a mass 
of unfinished business and undecided 
problems before the department when 
he assumed office July 1 and that his 
time has been devoted to cleaning up 
routine matters of administration, but 
that he hopes on his return from. the 
west to spend several days at Albany, 
and at that time will have something to 
say about his impressions of the’ con- 
vention, 

The Superintendent will pay close at- 


tention to the work of the convention. 


with the idea of gaining knowledge of 
consensus of opinion as to the best 
means of solving the various problems 
of inter-state relationship and hopes as 
an observer to bring back much knowl 
edge that will be of assistance to the 
department both in relationship with the 
departments of other states and in solv- 
ing of the various legislative problems 
which will come up next winter. 


GEORGE W. THRUSH DIES 

George W. Thrush, special agent of 
the’ National of Hartford in Ohio, died 
Saturday morning at Columbus, follow- 
ing an operation recently for amputa- 
tion of his leg. He had been with the 
National since 1908 and was president 
of the Fire Underwriters Field Club of 
Ohio, the Union organization. 








Rainier, spending the night at Paradise 
Inn. Leave Mount Rainier at 1 o’clock 
Thursday for Tacoma, arriving there for 
dinner, returning to Seattle that eve- 
ning. 

Friday, August 1, 9.30 A. M. 


Communications and reports. 

A Letter Box on Department Rulings 
and Problems. 

(Commissioners who have problems he- 
fore them for solution are requested to 
write them out and hand them te the 
secretary during the convention to be 
discussed at this session.) 

Election of officers. 

Executive session. 

Adjournment. 











CAPITAL 
LIABILITIES 
NET SURPLUS 
TOTAL ASSETS 


J. A. KELSEY, President 


STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Statement December 31, 1923 





Head Office: 45 John Street, New York 


$1,000,000.00 
346,885.82 
1,083,573.96 
2,430,459.78 


GEO."Z. DAY, Secretary 














Advantageous 
Agency Openings 


The Philadelphia Fire and Marine In- 
surance Company will establish a few 
more agency connections. 


This is the kind of company it pays to rep- 
resent—a powerful organization, reliable serv- 
ice and a full line of desirable policies offering 
protection on property and commercial ac- 
tivities. 


PHILARELERwtAsA 
FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1711 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

508 Walnut Street, Philadelph'a, Pa. 

209 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 

125 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 

04-14 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Trust Company of Georgia Building, Atlanta, Ga. 



































Great American 
Insurance Company 


am Newark 


Your Your 
Company INCORPORATED - 1872 Company 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1924 
CAPITAL 


$12,500,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


21.316,680.16 
12, AGS, ‘360. 86 
46,282,041.02 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$154,469,515.82 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$24,965,360.86 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
CG. R. STREET, Vice-President GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’l Agent 
W. L. LERCH, Manager 210 Sansome Street 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, IL. San Francisco, California 


BOSTON OFFICE 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers, 4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK—Wwm. H. McGee & Co., General Agents, 15 William Street 
SAN FRANUCISCO-— George L. West, Manager, 220 Sansome Street 
CHICAGO—Wwm. H. MoGee & Co., Gen’! Agts., Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
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Virginia Fire Agents 
Favor Graded Scale 


NOT FOR 20% COMMISSION 


Dobie Re-elected President of Agents’ 
Association; Bank Agency Situation 
Reported Satisfactory 
In a discussion of the question of adopt- 
ing uniform commissions which formed one 
of the at the 


annual convention of the 


leading topics twenty-sixth 
Virginia Associa 
last 
sentiment was that 
the agents are not disposed to depart from 
the present graded scale and to adopt a 
20 per cent flat commission. The question 
was referred to the executive committee 


tion of Insurance Agents at Roanoke 


week, the trend of the 


The committee will make a survey and 
complete study of the situation before 
making a recommendation in the matter, 


Chairman C. P. Walford, Jr., announced 
after the mecting. Discussion of the ques 
tion was led by J. B. Lyon, president of 
the Bristol local board, who read a paper 
on the subject of “Fire Insurance Commis- 
sions,” 

The Association reaffirmed its stand on 
hank agencies. A most satisfactory condi 
tion exists with respect to this problem, 
President Louis T. Dobie declared in his 
innual report. “So far as is known,” he 
aid, “no company has a bank agency in 
Virginia today in violation of the Rich- 
mond declaration, with one exception, and 
our thanks and appreciation are due the 
field men and companies shown in this par- 
ticular. 

“With one possible exception also, there 
is not a known violation on the part of any 
member of this Association. Both excep 
tions referred to are in process of adjust 
ment, and there is every reason to think 
that if they are violations they came 
through inadvertence and will be adjusted.” 

Of the sixteen local boards in the State. 


agents, 





twelve have 
to the 
of local Boards and have decided to be- 
come affiliated with it, the report showed. 
The others have the matter under advise 
ment. 


acted favorably with respect 


Two New Local Boards 
‘Two new boards were organized during 
the yeat, bringing the number to sixteen. 
Phese are at Roanoke and Martinsville. 
The Association began the year with a 
paid membership of 253. The present mem- 
bership is 265. Most of the additional 


members were obtained through the efforts 
of W. S. floopes, field secretary of the 


National Association, who recently made a 
trip through Virginia in the interest of 
Association work, 

On recommendation of the executive 
committee, the convention adopted a reso- 
lution urging that the Association endeavor 
to have passed at the next session of the 
legislature a qualification law even stronger 
than the one proposed this year which 
failed of passage. Confidence was voiced 
hy the committee that if the agents will 
work for this measure it will become a law. 

Another resolution recommended by the 
Advisory Council was also adopted. This 
was to the effect that “The Virginia Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents” pledges to the 
companies its fullest cooperation to secure 
on the part of its membership a strict ad- 
in good faith to all obligations as- 
sumed hy its membership and with entire 
confidence requests in return full support 
from the companies of its principles and 
nractices, adopted and designed for the 
betterment of the insurance business.” 

Support of companies that stand bv 
avents in their fight for right practices was 
urged by the executive committee in its re 
nort. Tn this connection, the report said: 
“Ry concerted action, we must be willing 
at even temporary sacrifice to ourselves to 
<tamn out bad practices or conditions 
whether caused hy companies or agents. Tf 
a company will not conduct its business 
alone ethical and proper lines it should 


herence 


not exnect the support of the representative 
We must recognize the necessity of 


formation of the Advisory Council © 











‘Royal Exchange Assurance” 


Fire and Automobile Lines 


Car & General Insurance Corporation, Limited 


Automobile Liability Insurance 
83 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 

















supporting the companies that support us 
in our stand for right practices.” 
Finances Are Good 

Report of F. S, Blanton, secretary and 
treasurer, showed finances of the Associa- 
tion to be in healthy condition. 

W. L. Pierce, local agent of Christians- 
burg, led in discussion of the question of 
whether the Association should have a 
whole-time business manager. The senti- 
ment was that such an officer should be 
employed if finances of the Association 
justified such a move. The matter was 
referred to the executive committee with 
power to act. Such a plan was tried out 
several years ago and was found to work 
satisfactorily, but it was discontinued fol- 
lowing the death of John Osburn, who 
filled the office for a year or more. 

Among those who made addresses at the 
meeting besides Frank R. Bell, were: 
Thomas W. Henderson, secretary of the 
Norfolk lecal board, and John R. Saunders, 
attorney general of Virginia. Colonel 
Joseph Button, Virginia commissioner of 
insurance, was also on the program for a 
talk, but he found it impossible to be 
present. 

All officers for the ensuing year were 
re-elected as follows: Louis T. Dobie, 
Norfolk, president; C. G. Price, Harrison- 
burg, first vice president: Junius E. West, 
Suffolk, second vice president; F. ©. Blan- 
ton, Farmville. secretary and treasurer. 
Chairmen of the several committees will 
also continue to serve for another year. 
The question of the next meeting place 
was left to the executive committee. 


MADE EXECUTIVE SPECIAL 


Announcement is made by Preston T. 
Kelsey, United States manager of the 
Sun of London, and president of the 
Patriotic of America, of the appointment 
of George S. Jamison as executive spe- 
cial agent with headquarters at 55 Fifth 
avenue. Mr. Jamison was formerly state 
agent for New York State, and in his 
new position will continue to supervise 
the field men in New York State, and, ip 
addition, he will be in charge of the 
engineering department. With his ex- 
tensive insurance experience Mr. Jami- 
son is well qualified to discharge effi- 
ciently the duties of his new position. 


BEFORE IT’S TOO LATE! 


Neither banks nor loan associations 
will lend money on any property unless 
it is properly covered by fire insur- 
ance; they realize how easily their in- 
vestment may be wiped out, says the 
American of Newark. More and more 
they are coming to realize that wind 
can just as effectively—and much more 
quickly—destroy their security in im- 
proved property. 

Every city, town or village has its 
fire department, water works system or 
bucket brigade as a protection against 
fire. The only protection against wind- 
storms is a tornado policy. It is true 
that the total damage done by wind 
is less than that by fire—but then the 
rates are lower, too. 





LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND 






TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J. 


Organized 1855 


Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ....... *$3,000,000.00 
Reserve Reinsur- 

ance Fund and 

Reserve for all 

other liabilities. 8,181,979.10 
Net Surplus... *3,501,619.22 
Pal s.cciecdie $14,683,598.22 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$6,501,619.22 


*As changed April, 1924. 





ry M. Gratz, President 
Neal’ Bassett, Vice-Pres. 
John Kay, Vice-Pres, and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
Davis G. Vaughan, Secretary 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


GirardF.«M. 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 


Organized 1853 
Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
| eer $1,000,000.00 


Reserve  Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities.. 


Net Surplus.... 


2,949,854.39 
1,075,257.03 


ere. $5,025,111.42 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$2,075,257.03 








Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas, 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital . .$ 600,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilitles.. 


Net Surplus.. 


2,208,445.09 
865,373.90 





Total . $3,673,818.99 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$1,465,373.90 














H. M. Schmitt, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and T 

Walte Bliven, Vice-Pres. at We West. Mgr. 
Thos. A. Hathaway, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Organized 1866 


Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$1,000,000.00 

Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
all other liabili- 
ties 


Net Surplus ... 


2,938,245 94 
-1,819,295.35 





ee he ee 


Total .$4,757,541.29 


Surplus to Policyholders, 
$1,819,295.85 











LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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Strong Board for 
General Reinsurance 


WHITE RE-ELECTED PRESIDENT 





Officers of Many Organizations Placed 
on List of Directors; C. M. Hansen 
General Manager 





At a meeting of the General Reinsur- 
ance Corporation on July 10, completion 
of organization and the new board of di- 
rectors were effected. A study of those 
now representing the stockholders on 
the board of the company together with 
the aggressive direct management can- 
not fail to inspire confidence in the fu- 
ture of the organization. 

The following constitute the Board of 
Directors: 

Peter J. Angsten, Angsten, Farrell & 

‘o., Insurance, Chicago, III. 

Hon. Thos. I. Bailey, Judge of Circuit 
Courts of Penna., Huntingdon, Pa. 

Wendell P. Barker, Bonynge & Bark- 
er, Attorneys, New York. 

Robert D. Benson, Chairman of Board, 
‘Tidewater Oil Co., New York. 

J. Philip Bird, Pres. New Jersey 
Manufacturers Ass’n., Pres. New Jersey 
Mirs. Casualty Co., Trenton, N. J. 

Paul Bonynge, Bonynge & Barker, 
Attorneys, New York. 

W. H. Childs, capitalist, New York. 

Thos. E. Dawson, capitalist, New York. 

Wm. S. Gray, president, Chemical 


. Company, New York. 


Wm. E. Hall, Lawyer and Capitalist, 
New York. 

Carl M. [ansen, Vice-President, Gen- 
eral Reinsurance Corp., New York. 

James J. Hoey, Hoey & Ellison, In- 
surance, New York. 

Percy H. Jennings, 
Board, American 
York. 

J. C. Klinck, Trust Officer, 
politan Trust Co., New York. 

C. H. Miller, President, C. H. Miller 
Hardware Co., Huntingdon, Pa. 

Julian W. Potter, President, Coal & 
Iron National Bank, New York. 

H. L. Rodgers, Vice-Pres., Appleton & 
Cox, Insurance, New York. 

Maj. Chas. W. Small, Chairman, 
Lancashire & Cheshire Ins. Co., London, 
kengland. 

Wm. H. Taylor, President St. Clair 
Coal Co., President Finance Corporation 
of N. Y., New York. 

Robert Van _ Iderstine, 
Anchor Ins. Co., New York. 

J. G. White, President J. G. White & 
Company and affiliated companies, Presi- 
dent General Reinsurance Corp., New 
York. 

Officers for the ensuing year: 

President, J. G. White; vice-president 
and general manager, Carl M. Hansen; 
vice-president, Maj. Chas. W. Small; 
vice-president, C. H. Miller; secretary- 
treasurer, H. F. Witzel. 

At the meeting the manager reported 
healthy progress and that the business 
outlook for the year is most favorable. 


Chairman of 
Trading Co, New 


Metro- 


President, 


TORNADO PREMIUMS HEAVY 





Heavy Losses In June Have Greatly 
Stimulated New Business; May Ex- 
ceed $40,000,000 
The heavy tornado losses throughout 
the country in June have caused remark- 
able increases in the volume of tornado 
business being written. Many com- 
panies are sending out large quantities 
of literature to stimulate the sale of this 
business in an effort to build up a pre- 
mium income to offset the heavy lossses. 
Last year’s tornado premiums were $27,- 
000,000, while it is expected that this 
year’s volume will reach $40,000,000. 
Losses for the first half of this year 
have exceeded the figure of $9,000,000 for 

all of last year. 

At present the Western Adjustment 
Company has 50 men in the field on 
tornado losses, largely in South Dakota, 
Des Moines, Peoria and Galesburg sec- 
tions. Fully 10,000 claims are being 
handled and adjusted claims are coming 
in to Chicago headquarters at the rate 
of 300 a day from South Dakota alone. 

It was thought that the Ohio larmers 
would stand a heavy loss as a result of 
the disastrous damage done in the Lorain 
region, but the company reports its loss 
will not exceed $6,000. 

Many of the adjustments are re- 
emphasizing the usual complications be- 
tween the fire and the tornado liability 
on such losses and although the West- 
ern Union has in the past been unable 
to reach any settlement of the con- 
troversy it is likely that effort will be 
made to reach some agreement on the 
matter at the September meeting of the 
Union. 


John K. Purcell, Well- nown 
Western Fire Agent, Is Dead 


John K. Purcell, one of the most 
unique figures in fire insurance in the 
Middle West, died last week at the age 
of sixty-nine. He had retired from 
active business as general agent for the 
Federal and Sterling over a year ago on 
account of ill health. Krom 1883 until 
1904 Mr. Purcell was connected with the 
Sun of London as special agent in New 
York and New Jersey, general agent at 
Atlanta, secretary of the local depart- 
ment in New York, assistant United 
States manager, and finally western man- 
ager at Chicago. 

For two years he was special agent in 
Ohio for the Firemen’s Fund. In 19006 
Mr. Purcell went with the Hartford and 
remained with that company except for 
a short time until 1921 when he was 
transferred to the Federal and Sterling 
western departments. Mr. Purcell pos- 
sessed humor and a taste for literary 
things and these two qualities in addi- 
tion to his fire insurance knowledge gave 
him wide popularity. 


REPUBLIC FIRE MOVES 
The Republic Fire of Pittsburgh has 
moved its home office to the Republic 
Building on Sandusky and East Ohio 
Streets. 














How to Sell Motor 
Truck Cargo Covers 


LINE OF GROWING IMPORTANCE 





Perils of Merchandise Shipped by Truck 
Increasing With Growth of Road 
Traffic 





Some excellent selling points on motor- 
truck cargo insurance are being distributed 
to agents of the Boston and Old Colony 
iusurance companies of Boston through 
the “Accelerator,” the joint publication oi 
the two well-known fire companies. Fol- 
lowing are the arguments used to sell this 
line of protection: 

One ot the most interesting cases of an 
insurance agent’s picking up accidentally an 
invaluable sales argument came to light 
recently. Strangely enough, it came about 
in the peace and quiet of a metropolitan 
club, where three or four gentlemen were 
leisurely discussing business matters. 

The insurance agent happened to be in 
the club reading room, talking casually to 
the cashier of a progressive bank, when one 
of the city’s largest manufacturers of ma- 
chinery came in the room. It was evident 
at a glance that he was excited over some- 
thing, and wanted an opportunity to un- 
burden himself. As the cashier was the 
first one. he happened to see, he slumped 
into the chair next to him—lit a cigar and 
started. 

That morning, he said, his factory had 
just completed an order of expensive ma- 
chinery for a large plant up-state. He de- 
cided he could save a lot of time if he 
shipped it on a truck that had just been 
delivered—the first of a future fleet. The 
machinery was carefully loaded and the 
truck sent on its way. As he was leaving 
the office to come up to the club for lunch 
the telephone rang. It was the chauffeur. 
While driving over a bridge on the out- 
skirts of the city the strucure collapsed. 
He jumped and saved himself, but the 
truck was now lying bottom up in the 
stream. The machinery was water-dam- 
aged—a serious loss. 

“But your loss is covered with Motor- 
Truck Cargo Insurance—there’s no need 
of your getting all worked up! Let the 
insurance company do the worrying!” the 
cashier remarked. 

“Motor-Truck Cargo Insurance?” yelled 
the manufacturer. “I never heard of it be- 
fore. My insurance man never mentioned 
it when he covered the truck, but you can 
bet your sweet life that my broker will 
never slip up on anything like this again!” 

Agent Had Neglected Line 

The agent heard enough. He realized 
that he, too, had neglected to inform some 
of his clients of that important coverage. 

fe went back te his office, studied the 
coverage, and that afternoon went out to 
sell it. 

Can you afford to let another agent sell 
one of your clients ? 

The motor truck is becoming more and 
more populz ir with the shipper. The reason 
—it is faster and cheaper than freight. 
The railroads realize it. One of the large 





dailies in an eastern city recently aii 
the following statement: 

“There are approximately four hundred 
different express companies running in and 
out of Boston. Eighty per cent transport 
by motor trucks and twenty per cent con- 
nect with railroads. Ten years ago, eighty 
per cent transported by rail.” 

Concerns that are not now using motor 
trucks may be using them next month. 
A truckman using one or two trucks now 
may own a great fleet next year. Five 
years ago one of our agents wrote a motor 
cargo policy for a concern operating four 
trucks; today there are twenty, and the 
premium is now $3,500. This year will 
see more trucks on the road than ever be- 
fore. The trade report of truck sales 
shows it. Will there be accidents? Two 
out of every §*tcen trucks registered in 
the State of Connecticut last year were in- 
volved in accidents; this from the Com- 
mission of Motor Vehicles from that State. 
What will be the average in your State? 
Will you get your share of Motor-Truck 
Cargo Insurance Commissions? 


Begin Now to Sell It 


The agent who begins a systematic de- 
velopment of this form of insurance now 
will tind that it will return him dividends 
in the form of increased earnings, and will 
furnish leads for other forms of insurance. 

It is an easy matter to make any truck 
owner, merchant or manufacturer who 
uses motor trucks see the need of this cov- 
erage. The perils of the cargo shipped by 
truck are not imaginary; they are real. As 
mentioned above, the main reason for their 
increased use is that they make better time. 
Speed is a tactor. When we have speed 
we have the danger of collision. Many 
bridges on our highways look safe—but 
are they’ ‘The continual vibration caused 
by heavy trucks thundering over them has 
weakened many. Some day a truck is cer- 
tain to crash through. A road made “slimy” 
by rain—the need of a sudden stop—and 
the truck skids off the road and crashes 
down the embankment. Fire takes its toll 
of trucks. Ferries have been known to 
burn or sink. 

lf a truck owned by one of your clients 
were involved in anyone of these “every 
day accidents,” would he be able to say: 

“I’m mighty glad my load was covered 
by Motor-Truck Cargo Insurance ?” 

There are two forms of coverage—cer- 
tilicate or trip, and the annual. 

The certificate or trip is an excellent cov- 
erage for the private individual who_ has 
occasion to ship his household goods from 
one location to another. This form also 
meets the requirements of the shipper who 
has an order now and then that he wishes 
covered. The rates for this form are based 
on the mileage between the two points. 
There is a lower rate for merchandise than 
household furniture. 

Annual—This is written in two forms, 
owner’s and truckmen’s. The owner’s form 
is used by merchants, manufacturers and 
others to insure goods at their risk on 
hoard trucks owned and operated by them. 
The truckmen’s form is for public truck- 
men, expressmen and furniture movers, in- 
suring their legal liability for goods car- 
ried by them and also the owner’s interest. 
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Tourist Floater Risks | 


Jewelry, Furs and Personal Effects covered | 
against “ALL RISK” losses anywhere in 
the Wide World—Form broad and liberal. 


Particulars upon request. 
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Those Who Travel 











Everyone who travels needs Tourists’ Baggage In- | 
surance. It is a coverage that protects you against 
financial loss should your baggage or personal effects 
be lost or damaged while enroute with you. — 

| A Tourists’ Baggage Policy in The Home of New | 
| York provides the protection of America’s Largest 


and Strongest Fire Insurance Company. 
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Ad. Men’s Conference 
In London This Week 


PART OF EMPIRE EXHIBITION 





Insurance Advertising Takes Prominent 
Place On Program; Prince of 
Wales Welcomes Guests 





The international insurance advertis- 
ing conference was held this week at 
Wembley Park, in London, England, 
at the British Empire Exhibition. 
Among those attending from the United 
States and Canada were Mr. and Mrs. 
H. C. Brearley, of the Brearley Service 
Organization; C. A. Palmer, advertising 
manager of the Insurance Company of 
North America, and Mrs. Palmer; P. 
D. Faulkner, local agent of Hartford, 
Conn., and Mrs. Faulkner; C. S. Crum- 
mett, advertising manager of the Amer- 
ican Mutual Liability of Boston; and 
Clifford Elvins, advertising manager of 
the Imperial Life of Toronto. 

Following is an extract from the 
“Post Magazine,” an English  con- 
temporary, on the opening program of 
the insurance advertising conference: 

“Kight sessions have been arranged, 
one in the morning and another in the 
afternoon of each day, of which, how- 
ever, only six are for talks on business, 
the first being for a welcome by the 
Prince of Wales and the last for fare- 
wells. Of these six, which must suffice 
to cover the whole realm of industry, 
four are devoted to general trades and 
two to insurance. 

“It might be argued from this that, of 
all the great branches of industry, in- 
surance commands the most prominent 
position. It tickles one’s conceit, yet 
it should not. A moment’s thought will 
demonstrate that, were it not for insur- 
ence, industry would be sadly handi- 
capped. Therefore, it is meet and right 
that insurance should thus monopolize 
the bulk of the time and attention of 
the convention, and that one of the halls 
of the Exhibition should be set aside 
for the purpose of the addresses and 
discussions of British and overseas dele- 
yates on matters relating to insurance 
publicity and the development of new 
business on the 16th of July. The 
sritish section of the convention, of 
which B. Smither (Clerical, Medical & 
General) is chairman and_ Vincent 
Lewis (Pearl) hon. secretary, with of- 
fices at Sentinel House, Southampton 
Row, W. C., was formed for the purpose 
of welcoming insurance visitors to the 
convention and arranging the confer- 
ence at Wembley, and invites all insur- 
ance men interested to register and to 
assist in making the first international 
gathering of the kind in this country 
useful to the profession in which they 
are engaged. Insurance delegates will 
have the option of attending the gen- 
eral sessions to be opened by the Prince 
of Wales, the right to participate in the 
various entertainments and social func- 
tions arranged in connection with the 
convention, and enjoyment of the attrac- 
tions of the Exhibition under a free 
pass for the period of the convention. 
Registered delegates will have also the 
privilege of traveling from the provinces 
by means of reduced fare vouchers. 

“The morning session on July 16 will 
open at 10.30 and the afternoon meeting 
at 2.45. The subjects arranged for dis- 
cussion are: 

“Methods and management of an in- 
surance advertising department. 

“Overcoming of public lethargy in the 
matter of insuring promptly and ade- 
quately. 

“Practical application of research 
methods to life assurance selling. 

“Place of an insurance journal in an 
insurance advertising programme.” 


P. T. KELSEY HOME 
Preston T. Kelsey, United States man- 
ager of the Sun of London, with his 
wife and daughter, Miss Laura Kelsey, 
arrived in New York this week on the 
“Baltic” from a trip of several weeks to 
Europe. 


TO RESTORE FEDERAL UNION 





London & Liverpool & Globe to Put 
Company on Active Basis With 
$1,000,000 Capital 

Plans have been arranged recently by 
the Liverpool & London & Globe to re- 
store the old Federal Union Insurance 
Company of Chicago to an active oper- 
ating basis, as a member of the L. & L. 
& G. fleet. The capital of the company 
will be increased from $200,000 to $1,000,- 
000, with a surplus of not less than $500,- 
000. Steps are now being taken to 
amend the charter and articles of in- 
corporation to carry out this plan. 
Stock control of the Federal Union by 
the Liverpool & London & Globe was 
acquired last year, the outstanding lia- 
bilities having been reinsured by the L. 
& L. & G. in December, 1922. 

The company was then liquidated with 
a profit to stockholders, and the charter 
acquired by the Liverpool. Since then 
the charter has been kept alive and the 
underwriting privileges maintained in 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


before the LOSS 


the states of Michigan, Wisconsin, IIli- 
nois, Ohio, New York, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, where 
the company was already licensed. 
Present plans are to utilize these license 
privileges and to apply for entrance to 
all other states in which the other com- 
panies of the Liverpool Fleet are 
licensed. The charter of the company 
being an Illinois Charter, the technical 
head office will be located at Chicago. 

However, the executive affairs of the 
company will be directed from the Uni- 
ted States Branch headquarters of the 
L.& L. & G. at 1 Pershing Square, New 
York City, with territorial supervision 
vested in the “Liverpool” managers at 
Chicago, New Orleans and San Fran- 
cisco. Officers of the Federal Union 
have been elected as follows: President, 
Charles A. Nottingham; Vice-President, 
Thomas H. Anderson; Vice-President, 
H. T. Cartlidge; Secretary, J. D. Simp- 
son; Assistant Secretary, A. C. Molling- 
ton; Treasurer, W. Tyrrell. 

The Federal Union before its retire- 


OF 
NEW YORK 








we can provide 


F IRE and all Kindred Forms 
of Protection. 


Use our large variety of posters, folders, envelope 
fillers, etc., to open the door for Your oral solicitation. 


“Nobody Keeps the Postman Out.” 
‘A Commonwealth add. sent out each day 















will make new business come your way”’ 


ment from the field enjoyed a reputation 
for conservative management and excel- 
lent underwriting, maintaining a limited 
though profitable agency plant. It com- 
menced operations in 1908 and in 1915 
reinsured the business of the Toledo 
Fire & Marine of Sandusky, Ohio. The 
revived Federal Union will commence 
business under exceptionally favorable 
conditions, with the excellent reputation 
and fine organization of the “Liverpool” 
supporting it. At one time the Federal 
Union wrote inland marine business, 
but at the time it was reinsured, its busi- 
ness was confined to fire and automobile 
coverage. The Liverpool Fleet is now 
composed of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe, Star Insurance Company of 
America, Globe Indemnity, Federal 
Union and the Thames and Mersey Ma- 
rine. 





The Hamilton Agency, Inc., of Brook- 
lyn, has been appointed Brooklyn agent 
of the Union of Paris, one of the Stark- 
weather & Shepley companies. 
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The Glens Falls Insurance Co. 


GLENS FALLS, 
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ADVERTISI 





First let us define our terms; it some- 
times makes a lot of difference. 

What is “buyer resistance?” I recently 
overheard a spirited argument between 


two insurance advertising men on this 
subject. One of them maintained that 
there was no such thing as buyer re- 


sistance. He said that people might be 
preoccupied and apathetic but that, in 
general, they were not truly resistant to 
the idea of insurance. The other dis- 
puted this and cited instances from his 





own experience which, in his opinion, 
went far beyond apathy. “If a man 
The accompanying address was 


delivered by Harry C. Brearley on 
Wednesday o} this week before the 
insurance division of the London 
Advertising Conference of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
lVorld, in session at Wembley Park, 
London, England. 











threatened to throw you out of his of- 


fice,” said he, “would you call that 
apathy?” Both agreed, however, that 
the insurance salesman usually en- 


countered some obstacle which prevented 
his going ahead at the desired rate of 
speed. 

Chis obstacle, this difficulty, this ex- 

stent fact, is what advertising men in 
neon ral have denominated “buyer resist- 
ance” and the general acceptance of the 
term may make it wise for us to use it, 
sub-divide it or specially define it as 
we will. 

Who, then, is this “buyer” that is as- 
sumed to resist, and why should he re- 
sist? Is it because he is opposed to the 
idea of insurance? Is it because he is 
already carrying all the insurance that 
he should carry? Is it because he is 
apathetic or unconvinced, or ignorant; 
because he is too busy or thinks he is 
too busy for discussion; or is it merely 
because he is a natural procrastinator 
who hates to come to a decision? 


Accurate Diagnosis 


All these reasons may be combined in 
some cases, but in most instances they 
ash encountered separately. They must 
be diagnosed as a guide to correct ad- 
vertising; indeed, the importance of ac- 
curate diagnosis can hardly be over- 
emphasized. Therefore, let us make sure 
that we identify the most characteristic 
forms of buyer resistance, that we “iso- 
late the germ,” as biologists might say, 
and then adapt our methods specifically 
to the task of overcoming them. 

In doing this, we must, in fancy, as- 
sunie dual roles—must be both buyers 
and sellers. First, we must become im- 
aginary buyers, must divest ourselves of 
all our special knowledge and _ special 
interest, in order to make a real test 
upon ourselves, of the methods to be 
employed 

Let me imagine to be, say, a shoe 
salesman, or a lawyer, or perhaps a fruit 
farmer, with my thoughts normally cen- 
tered upon the details of my own voca- 
tion and no especial attention given to 
insurance. If I can completely assume 
such a character in imagination, then I 
shall be able, as a theoretical “prospect,” 
to react correctly to my own efforts as 
an actual insurance advertising man, and 


thus to give my work a test which other- 
wise | must await from the public. 

1 will not insult your intelligence by 
saying that the cultivation of such a 
dual personality is the first duty and the 


gre atest asset of an advertising man. In 

saying this, | have in mind a certain in- 
Sivihan who tried hard but unsuccess- 
iully to become an advertising man. He 
possessed all the qualifications except 
one: he had ingenuity, originality, per- 
sistence, enthusiasm, some power of ex- 
pression and some ‘artistic ability. But 
all these were nullified by one vital lack 

he never could take himself out of the 
picture. He was so thoroughly ab- 


sorbed with his own personality that he 


could not even imagine the reaction of 
a person other than himself, 

Let me repeat that, in overcoming 
buyer resistance, we must become 
potential buyers in imagination, must 
“resist” in the various ways in which 
such potential buyers resist and then 
must seek to overcome this resistance 
and to convince ourselves. 


But, to return to the diagnosis; who is 
the “buyer” and why does he resist? 
The buyer, actual or potential, is found 
in almost every adult, and in not a few 
who are not yet adults. Insurance in 
some form is, or should be, one of the 
few things in human affairs which are 
nearly universal. 

You inay stand on any street corner 
and say to yourself as your eye falls on 
the passing multitude, “You should carry 
isurance—and you—and you—and you;” 
there will be practically no exceptions. 
Yet, if you were to try to sell insurance 
to these same people you would meet 
with immediate resistance in the great 
majority of cases. Why? 

Well, we have already indicated some 
of the ground of resistance and we may 
use the list as a classification. Some of 
the number may be opposed to the idea of 
msurance; not,many, perhaps, but a few. 
Life insurance salesmen occasionally find 
men who manifest the same unreasoning 
fear of taking policies on their lives that 


others show in regard to making wills, 
assuming, unaccountably, that it indi- 
cates the expectation of an early death. 
In other cases, wives oppose the taking 
out of insurance by their husbands, al- 
though they themselves would be the 
beneficiaries. One woman told a friend 
of mine, “lL would work my fingers to 
the bone before 1 would touch a penny 
that was the price of my _ husband’s 
death.” How is that for a_ beautiful 


piece of unselfish idiocy? 
Many Opposed to Protection 
In my own days of life insurance sales- 
manship many years ago, I encountered 
a strange opposition to the principle of 
msurance trom clergymen of a certain 


denomination, with several of whom I 
came in contact. They opposed insur- 
ance both for themselves and_ their 
parishioners. I never succeeded in learn- 
ing ‘the basis for this opposition and 
doubt whether it was more than local 


in character. 
surance 
today, 


Nevertheless, as all in- 
salesmen know, there are, even 
a certain number of people who 
seem to be actively opposed to the idea 
of protection. 

In the field of fire insurance, the per- 
centage of these. probably is smaller. 
Fire damage affects the financial welfare 
of the assured himself, instead of that 


of his dependents. Nevertheless, it is 
not uncommon to hear people insisting 
that they do not need even this form of 
surance, 

There are, of course, certain large 
organizations, such as railroads, whose 
property is so widely scattered as to be 
beyond the menace of any single fire, 
and which argue, with some show of 
reason, that they are able to distribute 
their risks and thus to carry their own 
insurance. ‘This situation applies as well 
with relerence to national government, 
but much less so with state, county or 
municipal governments, which lack such 
wide power of distribution. 

But at best, such cases are too infre- 
quent to cut much of a figure in our 
discussion. Manifestly, they do not be- 
long under the head we have indicated, 
because they are not opposed to the idea 
of insurance in principle. How then, 
shall we deal with the general group? 
‘the answer is simple: They must be 
“sold” on the idea. The discussion of 
methods may be deferred for a few min- 
utes. 

Next, we may consider that class of 
designated opponents who “already are 
carrying all the insurance that they 
should carry.” This class is theoretical 
rather than actual; there may be such 
people, but they are not often met with. 
Certainly, ii encountered, they should 
not be over-urged, for intemperance in 
the carrying of insurance may be as bad 
in its Way as intemperance in the drink- 
ing of liquor, or in the purchase of 
Waistcoats. Some people, perhaps, are 
carrying all the life insurance which they 
should afford, many more are not; cer- 
tainly, few insurance solicitors are im- 
pressed by that commonest of all de- 
fensive arguments, “I am carrying all 
that I can pay for.” They rarely feel 
the slightest scruple in urging the man 
who thus meets them to increase his 
coverage, 

I’ven in fire insurance, which is, per- 
haps, more nearly universal, the amount 
of the individual coverage is apt to be 
far too low. Over-insurance should be 
discouraged as a concomitant of moral 
hazard, but under-insurance is much more 
veneral. It leaves a large unsaturated 
area among policyholders themselves. 

Side-Line Opportunities 
furthermore, 
holder must be 
subject for 


almost every  policy- 
viewed as a theoretical 


one or more of the “side 
lines,” in which the arguments are ex- 
actly as good as for fire insurance itself. 
\ friend of mine who believed himself 
to be adequately covered, began to ac- 
quaint himself with some of these side 
lines. As a result, he sold himself a 
number of additional policies without 


outside solicitation. He already carried 
fire insurance upon his own house and 
upon several others which he rented to 
tenants. Presently, he came to the con- 
clusion that while his indemnities in case 
of fire might permit him to rebuild and 
refurnish, they would not supply him 
with an income during the process. 
Therefore, he took out rent and rental 
value policies. A relative had recently 
been burglarized, and found much con- 
solation in the proceeds of his burglary 
insurance. Therefore, it was borne in 
upon my friend that it would be wise for 
him to do likewise. He did so. My 
friend had no accident insurance, nor had 


ever felt the need of it, until an acquaint- 
ance of his, meeting with an accident, 
received payments through the _ pos- 
session of such a policy. Promptly, 
therefore, my friend made investment. 
Life insurance, of course, he long had 
carried and had occasionally increased, 
as the curcumstances permitted. In con- 
templating a trip he came to appreciate 
the desirability of tourist baggage in- 
surance, and with each addition made 
progress toward a state of complete pro- 


tection which, after all, is rarely met 
with. ; 
Now, this individual was himself an 


insurance man and had been for many 
years; yet, during all this time, he had 
been running risks in regard to many 
forms of possible loss and was able to 
supplement what he had assumed to be 
adequate protection by thousands of dol- 
lars of additional policies. 

Insurance buyer resistance is not in 
many forms and is to be combatted in 
various ways. The advertising man of 
one large general agency told about the 
difficulty of selling boiler explosion in- 
surance. Repeated efforts had run 
against a stone wall of buyer resistance 
until, one morning, a boiler exploded, 
with fatal results. The advertising man 
was alert and made an announcement in 
that afternoon’s papers, mailing copies 
of it to all the firms previously solicited. 
The resistance crumbled and thirty ap- 
plications were received within forty- 
eight hours. 

lor another instance, the house of a 
prominent man in this same town was 
burglarized in a spectacular “news mak- 
ing” manner. Once more the advertis- 
ing effort was keyed to the event and 
once more a large amount of special in- 
surance was placed. Such opportunist 
methods are sometimes the most effective 
which can be empioyed. A _ conflagra- 
tion invariably stimulates the demand 
for fire insurance. Riot and civil com- 
motion coverage follows in the wake of 
disorder. Windstorm insurance invar- 
iably is easier to sell in the pathway of 
recent destruction, and so on with many 
others. 

In all these, the advertising effort has 
little to do with overcoming buyer re- 
sistance—a task which is accomplished 
by the events themselves; such adver- 
using merely “ties up” with the event, 
which always reveals new opportunity. 

No, the field of insurance is not yet 
exhausted, and in some lines of cover- 
age it is barely scratched. Take the 
subject of rent insurance, to mention 
but one of the many. Consider the vast 
total of rent receipts. They aggregate 
billions and all of them legitimate sub- 
jects for insurance by the property own- 
ers. Do you suppose that even one per 
cent. of this total is insured? I very 
much doubt it. May we return, then, to 
the statement that the man who offers 
buyer resistance because he “is already 
carrying all the insurance that he should 
carry” is theoretical rather than actual. 


Must Convert Cold Prospects 
lLlow 





about those others who are 


apathetic or preoccupied or ignorant or 
else are natural procrastinators ? Doubt- 
less these comprise a large proportion 
of the people remaining to be “sold” and 
furnish an ample field for the technique 
of the insurance advertising man in at- 
tracting attention, arousing interest, con- 
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veying information and inducing action. 
For we must never forget that adver- 
tising is the art of causing people to 
advert, literally, to “turn to,” the sub- 
ject of the advertising, and this is a busy 
world of preoccupied people, in the 
crowded corridors of whose minds ten 
thousand impressions jostle each other in 
the effort to gain attention. Insurance 
advertisements must not merely compete 
with each other; they also must com- 
pete with nearly everything else. 

Now, if we have, in imagination, as- 
sumed the characters and conditions of 
these different classes, we must make 
ourselves both “advert” and insure. In 
order to do this, we have at our com- 
mand, as insurance advertising men, the 
many resources of our art, such as dis- 
play copy, leaflets, booklets, envelope 
stuffers, hangers, window cards, sales let- 
ters and other forms of agency helps, 
publicity and news stories in many 
forms, and still other things, all of 
which are thoroughly familiar to you as 
a matter of your profession. 

Here, then, are we, a group of ad- 
vertising men charged with the duty of 
overcoming buyer resistance in behalf 
of that remarkable and essentially mod- 
ern commodity, insurance. 

Please note how formidably general is 
the title assigned to me. “Insurance” is 
such an inclusive word. It is capable 
of such a large number of sub-divisions, 
each worthy of individual attention, and 
these sub-divisions differ so widely, as 
to make it extremely difficult to group 
them for practical discussion. 

Take, for example, the contrasting 
sales methods of life and fire insurance. 
That of the sale of life insurance de- 
pends chiefly upon solicitors who are 
essentially company men. The life in- 
surance solicitor talks his company; its 
policy forms, its financial strength, its 
dividends, its personnel, its service and 
every other feature that serves to differ- 
entiate it from competing companies. 

Not so with Fire Insurance. Here the 
vast bulk of all business depends on 
agents who are not employees, but cus- 
tomers of their companies. Their re- 
lationship is not unlike that of a retail 
dealer to the manufacturer whose goods 
he handles. A single agency may repre- 
sent from two or three companies to 
twenty or thirty. As a result, the bond 
between company and agent is weak and 
the latter exercises a large discretion 
in pla¢ing the business which comes into 
lis office. 

_ In many instances, perhaps in the ma- 
jority of instances, the buyer does not 
even notice what company carries his 
protection. He leaves that detail to the 
agent, who is apt to be a neighbor in 
whom he has personal confidence. 
Good and Bad Arguments 
_ “I argued with one of my customers 
for an hour this morning,” said a lead- 
ing local agent, “to talk him out of the 
idea of insuring in the ———————— and 
yet,” he added, “the —--—-——— is one 
ot the best companies in my agency.” 

“Why did you talk against it, then?” 

“Because,” said the agent, “I did not 

want my customer to tell me what com- 
pany to insure him in. I insist that he 
must leave that to me.” 
_ While this may be an extreme case, 
it is an actual one and is fairly repre- 
sentative of the state of mind of a large 
Proportion of the local agents. 





Under such conditions, many com- 
panies argue, with a certain amount of 
reason, that “consumer advertising” on 
their part may merely build business for 
other companies. There is no way, they 
assert, to make certain that they them- 
selves will receive the benefit thereof. 
As against this, others hold that merely 
to familiarize the buying public with the 
name of a company tends to make it 
easier for the agent to secure insurance 
for that company ; also, that it builds the 
prestige of the agent who is its repre- 
sentative in his community. 

Thus the argument ebbs and _ flows, 
with, on the whole, some increase in the 
total amount of consumer advertising 
and yet no progress that is comparable 
with that to be found in almost every 
other kind of advertising. 

from this statement it will be seen 
that there appears to be a valid reason 
why that great function of advertising, 
the creation of a state of mind in behalf 
of a certain commodity, may be tied up 
with the efforts of a life insurance sales- 
man purveying the protection of a par- 
ticular company in a sense quite differ- 
ent from that which applies in fire in- 
surance, where the assured may not even 
notice the company name which appears 
on his policy. Here are the Scylla and 
Charybdis of such a topic as this. How 
may one steer a course between them? 

It will be necessary, I think, temporar- 
ily to ignore details and consider insur- 
ance as a whole. The diversities are, 
aiter all, of the surface. All forms of 
insurance spring from one great human 
need—the need for security. Insurance 
is in-sur-ance, the art of making sure. If 
one stop to consider, it will be apparent 
that the recognition of this need has 
been a mainspring of human progress. 
All down the ages man has been con- 
fronted by dangers from which he has 
sought to protect himself. In guarding 
against the danger of starvation, he 
learned the arts of agriculture, and, in 
attempting to avoid seasonal limitations, 
he discovered ways of storing crops to 
use when supplies were scarce. Thus 
he perceived the wisdom of accumula- 
tion and with it, being human, has ac- 
quired the habit of greed, that led him 
to covet more than his share. 

When he put forth his hand to seize 
the supplies of another he met with 
natural resistance. When carried out on 
a tribal or national scale such action 
created war, for war, both offensive and 
defensive, may be said to have had its 
rise in the insurance instinct and the 
huge war establishments of modern 
times invariably are defended upon this 
basis. The same instinct even inspired 
great waves of immigration and conquest 
that overflowed into Europe in former 
ages, when nomadic hordes from Cen- 
tral Asia were forced by drought to seek 
fresh pasture lands to the westward. 
Largely, they were seeking to insure 
their future. 

In a similar way the wearing of clothes 
and the erecting of buildings speak of 
man’s effort to escape from the inse- 
curity of changing weather conditions. 
Commerce has largely been due to recog- 
nition of the insecurity of local condi- 
tions, and the need for interchange. 
The ancient art of healing and the mod- 
ern art of sanitation are protective in 
their motives, as are the systems of law, 
of punishment, of fire fighting and many 





other things—which also spring from 
man’s consciousness of his weakness, of 
his insecurity in a world of myriad 
dangers, and his desire to achieve some 
degree of safety. 

There is no need to repeat the often- 
told stories of the growth of modern 
marine underwriting from the hazards 
of trading voyages to the Far East in 
the Thirteenth Century, of fire under- 
writing from the sense of financial in- 
security created by the London fire of 
1666, and of life insurance from a desire 
to save the assured from the post 
mortem humiliation of burial in the 
Potter's Field. 

Desire For Security Uppermost 

These original germs of institutions 
that now have become so great repre- 
sent man’s desire to escape from con- 
tingency, to obtain security, at least in 
the financial sense. Exactly this prin- 
ciple has led in turn to the establish- 
ment of each new form of coverage. 
burial benefits could be provided, why 
not also make provision for the needs 
of dependents left behind? So thought 
some one, and protective life insurance, 
with its millions of policies was the 
result. If death payments could be pro- 
vided for, why not also life payments, 
to preclude poverty in old age? The 
answer to this question was the great 
development of endowment insurance. 
If possible to indemnify for the burn- 
ing of a building, why not indemnify 
for the interruption of business opera- 
tion, or for the receipt of rental income, 
or even for the loss of a favorable lease? 

No sooner were such contingencies 
recognized than there sprang up forms 
of contract to provide security. Pres- 
ently, it came to be realized that there 
were other forms of destruction as well 
as that by fire. Damage might be in- 
flicted by wind storm, or hail, or flood, 
or explosion, or riot, by collision, or even 
by rain. Today, all of these and still 
other forms of property damage may be 
guarded against. 

Again, in fields dealing largely with 
hazards of character, there appeared 
contract bonds, employes’ surety bonds, 
burglary insurance and so many addi- 
tional forms that the mere list would 
be a long one. Indeed, one is justified 
in asking where, at the present time, 
there remains a single insurable hazard 
or contingency for which definite cover- 
age has not now been provided. If such 
a one were to appear be very sure that 
some company would soon include it in 
a policy. 

It has been said of Disraeli that “he 
never explained the evident, illustrated 
the obvious or expatiated on the irrel- 
evant.” The foregoing may be open to 
criticism under all three of these heads, 
particularly in-a group of insurance ad- 
vertising men, but I merely wish to es- 
tablish the fact that there is a unifying 
principle in all forms of insurance, what- 
ever may be their surface variation. 
It is the desire to escape from inse- 
curity. This statement defines one of 
the great requirements of human prog- 
ress. Just as crystals cannot grow in 
fluid which is kept in agitation, so hu- 
man plans, involving a look into the 
future, cannot be formed without some 
degree of stable conditions. 

Buyer Resistance 


This rambling discussion has sought to 








consider the character of “buyer resist- 
ance,” and its generally fallacious basis 
as a preliminary to the consideration of 
means for overcoming it. 

It has been noted that human progress 
bas consisted largely in the formulation of 
precautions against insecurity and that, in 
modern times, this has resulted in the in- 
vention and marvelous growth of insur- 
ance systems by means of which multitudes 
have acquired measurable peace of mind. 

I'he method by which all this has been 
brought about is one of its most interesting 
features. It has involved literally tying 
together the resources of persons and of 
nations with a network of invisible con- 
ucctions represented by millions upon mil- 
liens ef policy contracts. In so doing, it 
has exemplified the principle of voluntary 
co-operation upon a scale incredibly vast. 

T sometimes think that if one were gifted 
with the psychic vision of which mystics 
love to speak, he could see these lines 
stretching between all buildings, all forms 
of property and all human beings, wherever 
located, and causing them to bear a scien- 
tifically adjusted relation to each other’s 
welfare, without whith modern society 
could hardly endure. This is not imagina- 
tive but severely practical. It stands for 
a business that gives employment to hun- 
dreds of thousands, that provides an un- 
ceasing flow of funds in all directions as 
required for the relief of sudden needs 
and that furnishes the strong foundations 
for a credit system upon which rest com- 
merce, industry, employment and the sup- 
plying of our daily needs. 

To some, insurance may seem to be a 
dreary technical subject, but when rightly 
understood, it is seen to be an inspiring 
chapter from the drama of human history. 
Therefore, as insurance advertising men, 
we are concerned with no ignoble subject; 
we are heralds of social security through 
systematized human cooperation and are 
charged with the responsibility of bringing 
its advantages to the attention of multi- 
tudes who stand in need. 

We have noted, then, that mankind has 
a deep desire to attain security in an ex- 
istence which, as Carlyle says, “is insecure 
enough at its best,’ and we have noted 
furthermore, that the modern development 
of insurance makes security a commodity 
that may be bought and sold. Underwriter 
organizations are willing to meet any con- 
ceivable demand in many fields, and upon 
us, as insurance advertising men, there falls 
a large part of the burden of creating the 
demand among those who should be buy- 
ers. How may this be done? First of all, 
I believe, by “selling” the idea of security 
to the largest possible public and upon the 
largest possible scale. And then, by 
making the necessary application and dif- 
ferentiation of the principle in favor of 
the separate companies and the separate 
forms of coverage. 

Sales resistance, so-called, will tend to 
disappear to the degree in which the public 
is convinced that it is unnecessary and un- 
wise for a person or a business to remain 
the sport of chance, financially speaking, 
when protection is easy and economical to 
obtain. As this idea becomes established, 


however fractionally, whether with refer- 
ence to life insurance, fire insurance or any 
other form of coverage, every extension 
of it must be in the direction of complete 
protection. 
Complete Protection the Ideal 
Complete Protection, therefore, is the in- 
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} _ the least important of the factors in our couatry's 


progress is—Play. A great industry has been developed to 
furnish the stimulus of relaxation to the millions of men and 
women who make the Nation’s wheels go ‘round. 

Here, as in every vital National system, Insurance plays its 
silent, essential part. Back of the rest and pleasure cf these 
insasiiaeaidlile playgrounds the steadying hand of Insurance is 
seen, providing financial security.—developing higher standards 
of safety —lessening the hazard to human life. 

The part played by the Liverpool and London and Globe in 
this great annual Vacation ranges fro insurance of travels1s’ 
personal effects to risks on many of our largest modern summer 
hotels. Its widespread activities, extending to resor¢ lancs 
throughout the country, are another indication of the National 
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surance ideal, the Ultima Thule, the 100%. 

he achievement of this ideal lies, of 
course, in the indefinite future, but, once 
grasped, sales efforts may be directed syste- 
matically to this end. 

The first step in this direction involves 
nothing less than cooperative effort, ex- 
tending across the whole range of insur- 
ance, all companies and all kinds of cover- 
uge, in one great, systematic, persistent at- 
tempt to “sell” the general public upon the 
thought of protection. Sooner or later in- 
surance advertising men must raise their 
eyes from the details of their individual 
tasks and face this far greater issue. In 
so doing, they will increase their sales serv- 
ice to their companies, not lessen it. 

The practical value of the sale of an idea 
has been many times exemplified. I re- 
member once reading a clever story that 
will illustrate this general principle. <A 
Southern cotton planter had been called as 
a consulting expert by the government of a 
certain African province, where the soil 
and climate were adapted to cotton culture. 
He took with him his old Negro body 
servant and went into an intensive study 
of the problem. The planter speedily be- 
came enthusiastic over the region’s adapta- 
tion to cotton production, but ran up hard 
against the problem of labor. The land 
was inhabited by naked savages who had 
no clothes requirements, for whom food 
merely needed to be plucked and eaten, and 
who had no inclintaion for labor. The 
offer of money proved to be no inducement, 
for it could buy them nothing of which 
they felt the need. 

The planter was in despair, when the 
shrewd old darky servant undertook to 
solve the problem from a different angle. 
Being an expert fisherman, he drew some 
catfish from an adjoining river and _ skil- 
fully fried these on a stove set up beside 
a well-traveled trail. The appetizing odor 
floated down the breeze and constituted 
effective advertising. Presently, he was 
surrounded by interested natives, to whom 
he dispensed generous portions of their first 
cooked fish. It produced the hoped for 
sensation and other applicants came from 
far and near. After two or three days 


of this effort he had succeeded in intro- 
ducing the taste in the tribe. Then he 
caused it to be known that, in future, no 
fish would be dispensed except for coin and 
that no coin could be secured except by 
working for it in raising cotton. Thus 
the industry received the local start 
through the creation of a recognized need. 

There may be weak points in this story. 
Remember, I do not vouch for its truth, 
but at least it suggests the fact that sales- 
manship frequently requires the initial 
“selling” of a fundamental idea and the 
definition of a hitherto unrecognized need. 

The world has never seen an example of 
the “sale” of an idea so broad in its scope, 
so thorough, so persistent and so efficiently 
terrible in its results as that by which the 
militaristic leaders “sold” the German na- 
tion on the thought of world conquest. The 
time has come when we should sufficiently 
command our distaste to study the amazing 
technique of what may be called the world’s 
greatest piece of advertising salesmanship. 
It involved literally the creation of a gen- 
eration imbued with a purpose pre-deter- 
mined by a comparatively small group and 
undertaken with unbelievable boldness. It 
settled beyond peradventure the fact that 
the habits and even the principles of mil- 
lions of peopie can be altered by means of 
an effort sufficiently organized. 

Leaving the field of war and politics and 
returning to our own beneficent realm of 
insurance, is it possible similarly to imbue 
the population of our respective countries 
with such an enthusiasm for the acquire- 
ment of protection in the form of insurance 
contracts that they will seek it with regard 
to every protectible hazard, quite as a 
matter of course? Unquestionably, it is, 
I answer; it is possible—ultimately—if the 
right methods be pursued. It is not possible 
quickly, nor easily, nor cheaply, but that 
theoretically, it is possible to reach down 
into the depths of human nature, to seize 
upon an age-long and universal instinct and 
to lead it to those practical modern methods, 
through which the instinct may be satisfied, 
of that T have no doubt. Whether or not 
it may be practicable within the present 
decade or generation, is a different matter— 


a matter of vision, of resolve aud of co- 
operation, for I must stress again that this 
thing cannot be done separately, save as 
the slow evolution of generations. 

If it is possible to imagine competing 
companies and those representing all forms 
of coverage, uniting to “sell” the public 
on the fundamental principle which lies be- 
neath all coverage, doing this in no spas- 
modic, superficial, impulsive way, but with 
slow deliberation, painstaking preparation 
and patient, systematic execution, then the 
thing will not take generations nor even 
decades. 

This, then, is the message which I bring 
to this gathering of insurance advertising 
men—that we begin to think along lines 
of cooperative insurance advertising. And 
here is my deliberate prediction; some day 
we shall be forced to come to it—not this 
year, perhaps, nor next year, but some 
year—and when we do, the insurance world 
will obtain results that will seem almost 
miraculous. In that day buyer resistance 
will break down and buyer apathy will 
vanish. 

Now, as to the more immediate and at- 
tractive phase of our duty. How may buyer 
resistance and buyer apathy be overcome 
in behalf of our respective companies and 
their present offerings? Details of tech- 
nique, such as copy writing, display, choice 
of media, house organs, show cards, en- 
velope stuffers, news stories, blotters, cal- 
endars, novelties and all the other multiple 
resources of the advertising art, are the 
familiar elements of your daily experience. 
It would be presumption on my part to 
advise in details like these, since the exi- 
gencies of time and place and the countless 
differences of sales needs and distribution 
facilities must be taken into account. Yet 
I submit that even in such matters the 
largest progress can be made by tying our 
effort to the universal principle already 
enunciated. This world of hazard sub- 
consciously recognizes its need and blindly 
reaches out for protection. Can we but 
turn this subconscious impulse into a con- 
scious desire, then can we build up in the 
minds of the public an insurance conscious- 
ness that shall look upon premiums as upon 


the cost of food, as part of the inevitable 
“overhead” of living, and thereby shall gain 
that sense of security and freedom of mind 
that make for human progress. 





CONN. HAIL COVERAGE 


Members of the Connecticut Valley 
Tobacco Growers’ Association this year 
have 14,500 acres of tobacco protected 
against hail damage under the associa- 
tion blanket policy in the Hartford Fire 
and the Springfield Fire & Marine. The 
amount of coverage is approximately $4,- 
350,000, and the premiums paid is about 
$348,000. This premium represents about 
50 per cent. of what the growers would 
have to pay for the same insurance if 
they secured it as independent growers. 
In addition, the policy this year provides 
for profit sharing if the hail losses should 
be light. 





Cc. R. D’OLIVE RESIGNS 

Charles R. D’Olive has resigned as 
Superintendent of Label Service Depart- 
ment of the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
He began his career at the laboratories 
in May, 1919, as assistant engineer in the 
gases and oils department. He was 
shortly promoted to the position of asso- 
ciate engineer, having made a commend- 
able record, especially in the extinguisher 
and storage tank industries. In Sep- 
tember, 1921, he was appointed Super- 
intendent of Label Service, succeeding 
R. M. Clucas. He is succeeded by Curtis 
R. Welborn. 





VOLLINTINE PROMOTED 
J. L. Vollintine has been made assist- 
ant manager of the Railway Underwrit- 
ers in Chicago. He has been connected 
with the organization for ten years, and 
at the time of his promotion this week 
was chief adjuster. 





Philip L. Pitts has been transferred from 
the Atlanta office of the Southern depart- 
ment of the Fireman’s Fund to assist 
George Goodridge, Virginia state agent, in 
field work in that state. 
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| American and European Fire Losses 


By F. E. French 
Credit Manager, John V. Farwell, Chicago, in The Credit Monthly 


If all the buildings burned in a year in 

the United States were placed close to- 
gether on both sides of the street, they 
would make an Avenue of destruction 
reaching from Chicago to New York 
Citv., At each thousand feet, would be 
the ruins of a building from which a 
severely injured person had been res- 
cued, and every three-quarters of a mile, 
there would be the blackened ruins of a 
house in which some one had_ been 
burned to death. 
Inmagine the street before visited by 
fire,, lined with beautiful schools, 
churches, houses and stores, as well as 
factories and harns. Suppose the fire 
starts at one end of the street on the 
first day of the year and is steadily 
driven forward by a high wind, just as 
actually happens in a conflagration. 

Building after building takes fire and 
while the fire fighters save some from 
destruction, the fire steadily eats its 
way ‘forward at the rate of nearly three 
miles a day, for a whole week, for a 
whole month, for all the twelve months 
of the year. At the end of the year, has 
the conflagration ceased? No, it begins 
to devour the buildings on a new street 
a thousand miles long, which are like- 
wise completely destroyed by the end of 
the vear. This destruction is going on 
today, $1,000 a minute, $60,000 an hour, 
$1,440,000 a day. 

Careless Use of Matches 

Nearly one-fourth of this enormous 
loss is caused by the careless use of 
matches. Can you appreciate that ten 
thotisand matches are scratched every 
second of the day in this country and 
neatly every one the possible cause of 
a fire? Did you ever think of the num- 
ber of cigars and cigarettes smoked in 
the course of one year? To give you an 
idea of the latter, our statistics show 
that in March, 1923, 5,000,000,000 cigar- 
ettes were produced in the United 
States as compared with 3,500,000,000 for 
March, 1922. In addition to this enor- 
mous sum, at least 2,000,000,000 were 
rolled by cigarette smokers for their 
own use. The production of cigarettes 
during last year would average two a 
day each for every man, woman and 
child the year round. 

Fire in 1922 claimed almost half as 
many Americans as were actually killed 
in battle during the World War. 

Defective flues are responsible for 
about thirteen per cent. of all the fires, 
while the accumulation of rubbish and 
careless storing of oil, gasoline, etc. also 
catiges a very large percentage. In 
Tacoma during the month of June, 1923, 
cigar and cigarette stubs eclipsed defect- 
ive chimneys in causing fires. 

The cost of fire to the insurance com- 
panjes in the United States amounts an- 
nually to over $500,000,000, which is equal 
to One-half the cost of all the new build- 
ings erected in this country in a normal 
year. The annual loss, including the 
cost of insurance, is more than $800,000,- 
000 or $7.27 per capita as against $.33 
per capita in foreign countries. We 
have fourteen times the percentage of 
fite loss than in Germany, twenty times 
that of France, eight times that of Eng- 
laid and thirty-two times that of 
Alistria. 

In these foreign countries, the 
police, in case of fire, are imme- 
diately upon the ground and before 
the smoke has blown away they are 
holding an inquest to determine 

Whose carelessness was responsible. 

When they find the man, he is im- 

inediately prosecuted and no _ loss 

can be adjusted by the Insurance 
Companies without the consent of 
tle Government. If a merchant 


Whose store is destroyed by fire, is 
found to have stored a dozen bar- 
tels of gasoline under the sidewalk 
near his basement heating plant, he 
1s Immediately placed in jail. 

At the first glance, this mav seem se- 
Vere, but consider what a wenace this 


man’s carelessness has been to the lives 
and safety of all his neighbors, as well 
as of the fire fighters. 

We now have the highest insurance 
rates of any country in the civilized 
world, because of our extreme careless- 
ness. The-greater the annual loss, the 
higher the rate: If our buildings were 
as fire proof as in Europe and our laws 
were equal to those of foreign countries, 
the annual cost of fire loss and protec- 
tion would be only $90,000,000.00. 


All Fires Are Small at Start 


Did you ever stop to think that all 
fires are the same size at the start? In 
1666 a small blaze was started in a 
baker’s shop in London, which. after 
burning four days, cost that city many 
human lives. In fact, it has been said 
that no famous building in London built 
before that great fire is as it was origin- 
ally built. 

No one can tell when his property is 
going to be consumed by a conflagra- 
tion. When on October 1, 1871, Mrs. 
O’Leary’s cow kicked over a lantern on 
the West Side of Chicago, near Van 
Buren St., no one dreamed that a fire 


would be started whereby 17,500 build- 
ings would be destroyed and more than 
98,000 persons rendered homeless. Can 
you appreciate that Chicago’s loss alone 
from fire during the past year was 
$14,800,000 and that the fire loss for the 
nation was nearly $1,500,000 a day? It 
is not infrequent that we hear of a 
Western forest fire sweeping acre after 
acre in a few minutes, burning whole 
villages in a breath and overtaking and 
killing settlers even as they flee. 

Today we are in comfortable quarters; 
tomorrow we may be seeking homes with 
our relatives and friends. Today a mer 
chant may be doing a prosperous. busi- 
ness in his own magnificent stores; to- 
morrow he may be greatly mortified by 
being obliged to ask for a position with 
one of his competitors, as well as en- 
counter difficulty in obtaining a compro- 
mise with his creditors, purely on ac- 
count of his having been burned out 
because of the recklessness on the part 
of one of his neighbors, or because of 
his own carelessness in protecting his 
premises against fire or in having little 
or no insurance. 

It is wisely said that the man without 
vision is the man who will perish. 





The Home of New York has transferred 
from Acree and Peck to V. P. O'Reilly 
and Company at Lynchburg, Virginia. 


Herbert Schiff, Young Broker, 
Killed in Airplane Accident 


Herbert Schiff, vice-president of 
Schiff, Terhune & Co., Inc., was killed 
last Friday at the naval base at Nor- 
folk, Va., by being hit by the propellor 
of an airplane. He was a member of 
the naval reserve and had just com- 
pleted two weeks’ training in aviation. 
He held the rank of first lieutenant. 
Mr. Schiff’s father, Simon Schiff, is 
president of the brokerage firm and his 
older brother, William Schiff, treasurer. 

Herbert Schiff was popular among 
New York City brokers, and his death 
is universally regretted among his many 
friends. He was twenty-nine years of 
age and a widower. He had been con- 
nected with Schiff, Terhune & Co. for 
eight years. A military funeral was held 
Tuesday. 


TO HAVE RUNNING MATE 

The Merchants’ Fire will shortly have 
a running mate to be known as the 
Washington Assurance Corporation of 
New York. It will have an_ initial 
capital of $200,000, with a like amount 
of surplus. The officers will be the same 
as those of the Merchants’ Fire. 
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No 5° The Story of ‘Ru hher 


N June 15, 1844, Charles Goodyear of New 

Haven, Conn., took out 
on processing rubber, after ten years of hard- 
ships such as few men are called upon to 
endure. Today the process which he invented 
has been changed but little, if at all. 
When Goodyear died in 1860 he had taken out 
sixty patents on rubber manufacture and had 
seen his invention applied to several hundred 


uses giving 
his first patents persons producing 
Although others ma 
ventions, Goodyear 
unique book 


and bound in hard 
just cause for regr 
one reaps.” 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


1849 --~ 1924 
ars of Property Protecti 
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dollars worth of merchandise annually. 
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Standard Couplings 
Gaining Headway 


ESPECIALLY IN NEW ENGLAND 
Engineer Explains Splendid Work Being 
Done by National Board and N. E. 
Exchange 


How the extension of standardized fire 
hose couplings and fittings is bringing about 
much improved conditions in New Eng- 
land was told recently in an article for 
the “Standard” of Boston by John C. 
Caldwell, engineer of the New England 
Insurance Exchange. Extracts from Mr. 
Caldwell’s article follow: 

“A movement of country wide magnitude 
and importance is at present under way 
in the standardization of 21-inch fire’ hose 
couplings and fittings, and a well organ- 
ized start has been made in the New 
England States, and the purpose of this 
article is to bring before the local insur- 
ance agents the necessity of connecting 
the chaotic conditions which exist in some 
sections in respect to this very vital feature 
of fire department work, and the local 
agent can play a very important part in 
this movement by interesting his local 
city or town officials in the necessity for 
standardization. 

“Experience gained in combating large 
spreading fires indicates that in a great 
many instances the variations in diameter 
or pitch of threads are such that those 
in service in nearly all municipalities called 
upon to render aid could not be connected 
up with those of the afflicted city or town. 
Enormous fire losses constitute a serious 
drain upon American efficiency have been 
due in no small measure to this lack of 
uniformity in fire hose threads. 


Gradual Recognition of Need of 
Uniformity 

“For more than half a century the dis- 
tinct advantages to be derived from the 
use of uniform fire hose threads has been 
generally recognized. Valuable outside aid 
proved of little or no avail in the Boston 
fire of 1872, the Baltimore conflagration 
of 1904, and that of Augusta in 1916: a 
large number of disasters through smaller 
fires have occurred at frequent intervals, 
whose non-interchangeable threads _ con- 
tributed to the appalling losses that were 
sustained. 

“While the urgent need of uniformity 
in fire hose threads has been recognized 
over a long period of years as indicated 
by individual and localized efforts in sev- 
eral sections of the country, it is only 
within comparatively recent years that real- 
ly definite and lasting progress has been 
made towards country-wide standardization. 
Various organizations directed efforts to- 
ward standardization, but it was not until 
1905 when a committee on hose couplings 
and hydrant fitting of the National Fire 
Protection Association was appointed that 
the foundation work was permanently com- 
menced. 

“Through the continued efforts of this 
committee the thread known as the Na- 
tional Standard promptly received unquali- 
fied approval and adoption by all the lead- 
ing organizations concerned with water 
supplies for departments and fire protec- 
tion. The standard adopted was such as 
would make up, or interchange, with the 
greatest number of threads then in use 
and one having an outside diameter of 
31/16 inches and a pitch of 7% threads 
to the inch, as well as standard sizes un to 
and including 414 inches in diameter. This 
action placed the movement upon a firm 
foundation; but with the superstructure 
still to be erected. Up to 1916 comparative- 
ly few protected cities and towns of the 
United States were using the National 
Standard thread. It was evident that the 
desired progress had not been made, due 
to the absence of co-ordinated effort to- 
wards accomplishing in the field, the actual 
work of standardization. Tools had to be 
perfected and tried out, and a great deal 
of time necessarily had to be spent on field 
work, all involving a considerable amount 
of investigation and expense. In July. 
1917, the work of the committee of the 
National Fire Protection Association was 
taken over by the National Board of Fire 


Underwriters, and the co-operation sought 
of the various rating and inspection organ- 
izations throughout the country. In the 
New England territory, served by the New 
England Insurance Exchange, the work 
of tabulating existing conditions, and super- 
vising the standardization work fell in the 
municipal protection department of that 
organization. 


The Situation in New England Today 


“There are approximately 776 localities 
in the exchange territory that have 2%4- 
inch fire hose fittings in service and the 
department has carefully compiled records 
from 423, or 55 per cent of the protected 
municipalities, as to the existing hose 
thread. Of this number approximately 19 
per cent have already the National Stand- 
ard thread and 31 per cent show fittings 
to be of the so-called Roxbury standard 
which is 3 1/16-inch outside diameter, and 
7 threads to the inch, and perfectly inter- 


changeable with the National Standard, or 
a total of 50 per cent of those municipal- 
ities of which the department has a record, 
where no change is necessary in the exist- 
ing thread. These communities have 
threads ranging from 2 29/32 to 3% inches 
outside diameter and 6 to 8 threads to the 
inch, nearly all of which can be converted 
by the standardizatign tools. 


General Procedure Followed in 
Standardization 

“The general procedure which is fol- 
lowed is to first arrange for a demonstra- 
tion of the work at some central location, 
and the fire chiefs, water superintendents 
and other interested individuals invited to 
witness the demonstration, after which 
authorizations are received for use of the 
tools. The tools are then rented to the 
various communities applying for their 
use, the actual work of standardization 
being done by members of the fire and 


water departments under supervision of 
the New England Insurance Exchange, 
and in the private plants under supervision 
of the Factory Insurance Association and 
Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co’s. 

Careful records are being kept of the 
number of fittings standardized, number of 
men engaged on the work, time consumed, 
and number of fittings damaged. In small- 
er localities where only a limited number 
of fittings are to be exchanged, it is foynd 
that four men working at two vises, gan 
standardize by hand the average 1,000 feet 
of hose in one hour. In the larger cities 
where shop facilities are available, it has 
been found possible to substitute power 
for hand operation of the tools, and the 
work has been speeded up to 1,000 feet of 
hose in 25 minutes. Both of these opera- 
tions require that hose be brought to 
where the men are engaged on the work, 
and promptly removed after completion,” 
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T WOULD be difficult, if 


EIGHTEEN YEARS AFTER 





not impossible, to find 

another example of loy- 
alty in the whole history 
of fire insurance to com- 
pare with that shown by 
Fireman’s Fund agents 
after the San Francisco 
conflagration of 1906. 

This fact, referred to in 
our house organ, the Fire- 
‘man’sFund RECORD, elic- 
ited the following letter 
from our old friend and 
agent, Daniel F. Rourke, 
Worcester, Mass. 

* * * 

Mr. J. B. Levison, 
President. 

Dear Sir: Your REC- 
ORD, published for April, 





The finest 


example 


of loyalty 


in the history 


of insurance 





On April 1, 1907, after 
the settlement of its San 
Francisco conflagration 
losses, the Fireman’s 
Fund was rehabilitated 
with gross assets of 
$5,300,000.00, reserves 
$2,700,000.00, net sur- 
plus $550,000.00, and 
policy holders surplus 
$2,150,000.00. 

The last annual state- 
ment of January 1, 1924 
showed gross assets of 
$24,150,000.00, reserves 
$12,800,000.00, net sur- 
plus $4,550,000.00 and 
policy holders surplus 
$7,550,000.00. 

With losses of eleven 








1924, had an article on 





million dollars — a sum 





the first page, ‘18 Years 
After,” and I desire to add 
one word to the brief in 
that case. 

Daniel F. Rourke was 
agent for the Fireman’s 
Fund during that period. 
Ihad thousands of policies 
anda great amount of lia- 
bility, but I went thru the 
fire period with but one 
cancellation, and that was 
a risk that I was not par- 
ticular about having the 
Fireman’s Fund on and 
was brokered. Notwith- 
standing the great opposi- 
tion by other agents dur- 
ing that period, by careful 
work and energy I only 
lost one risk and renewed 
every policy expiring. 

Some time I wish your 
office force would compile 
or make inquiry concern- 


ing this matter, as I am 
growing old in the serv- 
ice, and if there is any 
other agent in your entire 
field that has as good a 
record I would be glad to 
know it, so I could die 
happy and carry the news 
to the Great Beyond. 
Kindly remem- 
ber me to Mr. 
Dutton. I am, 
Very respect- 
fully, 
(Signed ) 
DANIEL F. 
ROURKE. 
* Ok Ok 
To which XQ 
President Levison 
replied in part as fol- 
ows: 
I very much appreciate 
your personal letter of 
the 25th ultimo and wish 






that I could literally say 
to you that no other agent 
in the country had as 
good a record as you had 
in 1906. Fortunately for 
us, and this is something 
of which we have always 
been very proud, there 
were not alone hun- 
dreds but thou- 
sands of our 
agents who 
were able to 
hold every 
risk they 
had given 
the Fireman’s 
Fund, not- 
withstanding 
the activities of 
certain (fortunately 
very few) competitors. 
x * 
Following is article to 


which Mg. Rourke refers: 


greater tham any other in- 
surance company has ever 
been called upon to pay 
in any single disaster—the 
Fireman's Fund faced the 
tremendous task of reha- 
bilitation after the 1906 
conflagration, eighteen 
years ago this month. 
Today's results could 
not have been achieved 
without that magnificent 
loyalty on the part of its 
agents and that splen- 
did spirit of fair play on 
the part of its competi; 
tors which was evidenced 
throughout the whole 
country when the Fire: 
man’s Fund was going 
through its darkest days. 
On this anniversary 
month it seems appropri- 
ate to again acknowledge 


our debt of gratitude. 
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Points in Adjusting 
Collision Claims 
UNDER AUTOMOBILE COVERS 


Adjusting These pene Always Difficult 
Because of Wide Variety of 
Collisions 


By Fred H. Rees 


of the Commercial Casualty Company 


The coverage in this class of losses is 
either contained in the liability policy or 
in an endorsement attached thereto and 
the usual provision is to indemnify the 
assured as follows: 

“Against actual loss or damage 
automobile or automobiles specified in- 
cluding their operating equipment if 
caused solely by accidental collision with 
another object.” 

This polic y usually provides that the 
company’s lability for loss shall be lim- 
ited to the actual intrinsic value of the 
property damaged or destroyed at the 
time of its damage or destruction or to 
the cost of its suitable repair or replace- 
ment. 

The two most important things for the 
adjuster to understand about the colli- 
sion clause in the policy are its provi- 
sions concerning the kind of collision 
that is covered and the deductible aver- 
age clause. It seems quite simple to 
understand what a collision is but there 
have been presented many situations 
where the determination of this question 
has been difficult. It is my opinion, 
however, that the general intent which 
lies behind collision coverage is for the 
company to indemnify the assured for 
all accidents not arising from wear, tear, 
fire or explosion that caused damage to 
the machine if these accidents can by a 
fair use of the term be called collisions. 

If you were an adjuster what would 
you say of a claim for damages arising 
from the following facts? A small boy 
scratches with a pen-knife or other sharp 
instrument the paint of the body of an 
expensive automobile. This damage ne- 
cessitates the entire repainting of the 
body at a cost in excess of the deductible 
average provision. The assured makes 
a claim against the company for his ex- 
cess loss, claiming that the contact of 
the boy’s knife against the car was a 
collision. I am alluding to this example 
merely by way of illustration of the 
difficulties that an adjuster must some- 
times face in determining whether the 
company owes the assured any obliga- 
tion for the particular loss. It may be 
used also to emphasize the necessity of 
an adjuster’s understanding the collision 
provision of his company’s policies. 

The first step that the adjuster must 
take in this branch of the work appears, 
therefore, to be as in other branches of 
the work, to understand the coverage 
clause. He must have it clearly in his 
mind that it is only for collisions that 
the company owes any obligation. He 
must also be familiar with the deductible 
average provision so as not to make the 
mistake of paying where the loss was 
so small that there was no obligation on 
the part of the company to pay. 

In disposing of collision claims the 
adjuster is dealing directly with the com- 
pany’s patron or brokers or. other repre- 


to the 


sentatives of the company’s patron. 
It is the holder of the policy 
who presents the claim. The ad- 
juster, therefore, 


occupies an important 
position in the company’s affairs, for by 
his treatment-of its patrons he can either 
build up or break down the company’s 
good-will. The company must depend 
upon satisfying its patrons if it is to con- 
tinue profitably in business. The ad- 
juster of collision losses, therefore, can- 
not conduct his settlements in an arbi- 
trary manner. While he must try to do 
justice to the company he must also 
satisfy the patron. Fair de aling alone is 
not always enough to accomplish this. 
In addition to dealing fairly he must 
convince the patron that he is so dealing. 
He must also convince the patron that 


he, as the representative of the com- 
pany, 1s serving not only the company 





but the patron in the settlement nego- 
tiations. 

In this class of losses, as in all others, 
there is usually difficulty in fixing the 
amount of the damage. It seems to be 
a human failing to exaggerate the loss 
that one has sustained by accident. One 
who has sustained personal injury im- 
agines that his pain and suffering and 
actual injury are greater than they 
really are and the same tendency to 
exaggerate applies to one whose prop- 
erty has been damaged. It seems to 
make little difference whether the claim- 
ant is a third person urging his claim 
against someone who he thinks has been 
negligent or is a policy holder urging his 
claim against his insurance company. 
In both cases the tendency seems to be 
to exaggerate the loss. The adjuster, 
therefore, usually has the task of separ- 
ating the imaginary items of damage 
from the real ones. He should not pay 
for an entire overhauling job where the 
real damage may have been the destruc- 
tion of a mud-guard. One of his prin- 
ciples of action, therefore, is to be 
cautious in ascertaining the true dam- 
age. 


He should make use of experts in 


damage losses. 


collision losses the same as in property 
He should try to settle 
every claim at the honest cost of repair 
or replacement after taking into consid- 
eration the deductible average clause. 


The actual process of adjustment is 
not greatly different from that employed 
in liability and property damage claims 
except that the patron must be satisfied 
so that the company’s good will may be 
preserved. Sometimes harsher methods 
of bringing about the final settlement 
and signing of the release may be at- 
tempted with the other classes of losses 
but it would seldom be wise to make use 
of them in compromising collision claims. 
it is my opinion that speedy termination 
again becomes a very vital principle 
where collision losses are involved. The 
reason for this is that a prompt settle- 
ment will carry satisfaction of the pa- 
tron with it, whereas a delayed settle- 
ment even though fair in amount is 
likely to carry dissatisfaction. Dissatis- 
faction may not only cause the loss of 
the particular patron who feels it but 
may lose to the company many of his 
friends who were or might have become 
the company’s customers. 


INSTITUTE GETS $1,000 

Since the charter was passed by the 
New York Legislature this year author- 
izing the incorporation of the Insurance 
Institute of America, two additional sub- 
scriptions of $500 each have been made 
to the work of the organization. One 
was from the Royal and the other from 
the Aetna Fire. 


A. Y. FINDLAY RETIRES 

A. Y. Findlay, special agent in western 
Pennsylvania for the Camden Fire, re- 
tired July 1 after seventeen years of 
service on account of advancing age. 
He was born in 1847 and has been in the 
insurance business since 1865, heading 
for many years his local insurance 
agency at Franklin, Pa. During the 
nineties he became special agent for the 
Springfield Fire & Marine, and held that 
position until going with the Camden in 
i907. Mr. Findlay claims to be the old- 
est living member of the Smoke & 
Cinder Club and also of the Under- 
writers’ Association of the Middle De- 
partment. 


Cor: PIERCE RECOVERED 
Charles F. Pierce, general agent for 
the Phoenix in Buffalo, has been ill at his 
home for a week following his return 


from his vacation. Mr. Pierce is now 
better and will return shortly to his 
office. 





The Carolina of Wilmington which re- 
cently entered Virginia has planted with the 
real estate firm of Chapin and Clark in 
Richmond with the understanding that it 
will be sole agent for the company. The 
firm contemplates joining the local board, 
it is stated, 















































Sell Use and Occupancy 


While fire 


by fire. 


These losses may be covered by Business Interruption Indemnity, 
commonly termed Use and Occupancy Insurance, 
actual loss of net profits on business prevented and for such fixed 
and expenses 
of business. 
ilems as taxes, wages 
and contracts. 


charges 
pension 


There 


insurance 


is a ready market 


will rebuild, 


and salaries, interest, 


tinuity of output and a steady clientele. 


Sell U & O in your town 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK.N.Y. 


HENRY EVANS 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


NEW YORK 


We have a new pamphlet on this coverage. 


there’s a big field. 


“Ask the American Eagle Special’’ 


- CHICAGO ° 


even keen buyers sometimes 
overlook the necessity for indemnifying against the inevitable 
business loss following temporary suspension of operations caused 


as must necessarily continue during sus- 
This latter item will include such specific 
insurance premiums, 


among manufacturers, wholesale dis- 
tributors and any firms whose existence depends upon their con- 


JAMES A .SWINNERTON 
PRESIDENT 


CASH CAPITAL ‘ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Write for it. 


which covers 
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UNION HISPANO QUITS 


Capital Impaired So Company Will 


Liquidate; Automobile Insures Out- 
standing Risks 


As an examination into the financial 
condition of the Union Hispano Ameri- 
cana Fire & Marine shows that the 
capital was impaired $61,206 on March 31 
of this year and that the company suf- 
fered unusual heavy losses during the 
three months preceding April, it has 
therefore been decided to cease active 
underwriting and liquidate. The Auto 
mobile of Hartford has reinsured all the 
outstanding risks of the Union Hispano, 
thus spiking the story of the purchase 
of the Union by the Hartford company. 

The Union Hispano began business in 
1922 with a capital of $400,000 and $250,- 
000 surplus. Later an additional $200,000 
was added to the surplus. During the 
period of its underwriting, the Union did 
not make a profitable showing so that a 
reorganization was made this year re- 
sulting in the cancellation of most of the 
fire reinsurance policies and marine hull 
contracts 

On March 31 the financial statement 
of the company showed admitted assets, 
$1,289,059; and total liabilities except 
capital, $950,855 Practically all the 
stock of the company was owned by the 
parent organization, the Union Hispano 
Americana de Seguros, S. A., of Havana. 


WARD WITH GLENS FALLS 


William G. Ward, manager at Rich 
mond for the Underwriters Salvage 
Company, has been appointed special 
agent for the Glens Falls in Virginia, 


succeeding R. Coleman Rice, who is now 
traveling the same territory for the 
Phoenix of London. It is understood 
that Mr. Ward will enter upon his new 
duties August 10. He is originally from 


Mobile, Ala., and has been with the 
Underwriters Salvage Company ever 
since he was mustered out of service 


after the World War. 





WANTED!—A FIRE COMPANY 

A unique advertisement bearing the 
head “Wanted—A Fire Company” ap- 
peared in the “Journal of Commerce” 
this week showing that there are at 
least certain individuals or groups which 
are eager to invest their capital in the 
fire insurance business. The advertise- 
ment” states that a group of private 
capitalists desire to purchase control of 
a fire insurance company costing about 
two to two and one-half million dollars. 
The identity of the prospective pur- 
chasers is naturally kept secret. This is 
one of the most interesting “Want Ads” 
that has appeared in a journal handling 
insurance for some time. 


VIRGINIA BLUE GOOSE 
Officers for the ensuing year 
elected at the annual meeting of the 
Virginia Pond of the Blue Goose this 
week as follows: G. Gordon Long, most 
loyal gander; Albert C. Word, super 
visor of the flock; J. N. Jacobs, custo- 
dian of the goslings; Charles B. Coul- 
bourn, guardian of the Pond; C. T. 
Lloyd, keeper of the Golden Goose Egg; 
Herbert C. Taylor, wielder of the goose 
quill. = 
COMM. COOPER MAY RESIGN 


It is being rumored that Insurance 
Commissioner Harvey L. Cooper of 
Maryland will soon resign his position as 
head of the state’s insurance department. 
A desire to devote his time to private 
affairs is thought to be the reason for 
the contemplated resignation. Former 
Congressman C. D. Benson of Baltimore 
may be appointed commissioner in case 
Mr. Cooper does resign. 


were 


NORTH BRITISH NOT TO MOVE 
The North British & Mercantile has 
denied the story printed in another in- 
surance journal last week to the effect 
that it has leased space in an uptown 
building and would move there by May 
1, 1925. The company will remain at 76 
William Street for some years to come, 
according to an officer of the North 
sritish. 
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IMPORTANT CHANGE IN “LONG TERM” RULE 





NORTH BRITISH THIRD 
IN 1923 BUSINESS 


$136.00 Behind Second 
Company 


The “North British” group of Com- 
panies finished up the year 1923 in 
third place in Pacific Coast business, 
only $136 behind the second company. 
This is truly a remarkable showing, 
and we are deeply indebted to the San 
Francisco brokers for their help in put- 
ting us so near the top. The city de- 
partment made one of the largest gains 
of any company on the street, and thus 
far this year we have a comfortable 
lead over the same period of 1923. 


Service Is Motto 

We believe that this office is second 
to none in matters of service, and it is 
going to be the purposes of this little 
paper to tell you more about ourselves 
and where we can help you with your 
problems. 

Engineering and Inspection Depts. 

Our Engineering and Inspection de- 
partments, under the supervision of 
Messrs. Gallagher and Shearman have 
been doing exceptionally Tine work in 
matters of fire protection and rating 
We recently surveyed construction of 
a new houschold furniture warehouse 
in San Francisco, and the building now 
has the lowest rate of any of its class 

(Continued on Page Two) 


Here is a facsimile of the front cover of ‘“‘City News,” 
lished by an insurance company for the exclusive use 





“FALLEN BUILDING 
CLAUSE” MAY 
BE WAIVED 


Some Banks Demend 
Waivure 


The Japanese disaster had a direct 
effect on the insurance business in 
California for the reason that it 
brought to the minds of all brokers 
and many assureds the “Fallen Build- 
ing Clause” which forms a part of all 
policies. This clause has always been 
in the policy and our tariff rules have 
always given permission to waive the 
clause for an additional premium, but 
very little of this was done prior to 
the terrible earthquake across the Pa- 
cific. 

According to prominent scientists 
who have studied the phenomena of 
earthquakes, the floor of the Pacific 
Ocean is likened to a huge trough, 
with the islands of Japan as one side 
and the west coast of America as the 
other. This trough, due to the earth's 
contraction or shrinking, 1s slipping 
down, which causes earthquakes, 
which vary in intensity in the middle 
of the trough, where they are light, 
to greater intensity on the outer 
edges, which are known as fault lines 
Earthquakes, unlike lightning, can 
“strike twice in the same place,” and 

(Continued on Page Three) 





New Rates Take Effect 
° 
April 26, 1924 

The Board of Underwriters has just 
published two important changes in the 
long term rule as follows: 

(1) Furniture and fixtures in hotels 
of “A,” “B,” or “C" class construction 
may now be written for three years at 
twice the annual rate if 70, 80, or 90 per 
cent co-insurance is attached. 

(2) A, Earthquake insurance may be 
written on all types of buildings in- 
cluding those sprinklered fot three 
years at twice the annual rate without 
co-insurance., 

B. Earthauake insurance on con- 
tents, which are cligible to term fire 
insurance, may be written for three 
years at twice the annual rate without 
co-insurance. This rule applies to store, 
hotel and office furniture and fixtures in 
“A,” “B,” and “C” class buildings and 
to contents (except stock) of sprink- 
lered buildings. 

These rates take effect as of April 
26, 1924, and all policies written on or 
after February 26, 1924, may be can- 
celed’ pro-rate and rewritten. 


One Way to Say It 


“Accident insurance is a boon to 
those who avail themselves of its pro- 
tection. It gives the man who escapes 
accidents a sense of security and a 
feeling of safety that is priceless. It 
provides hard cash for those whose 
need is increased by accident.” 





said to be the only paper pub- 
of brokers. 


It is to be issued 


monthly by the Pacific department of the North British fleet and the first issue made 


its appearance this week. 


is editor 


Charles F. Bailey,-advertising manager for the North ‘British 
at San Francisco, 


—‘‘Underwriters’ Report.” 











1854 











A. G. MARTIN, Manager. 


70th ANNIVERSARY 


LIMITED OF LONDON 


“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST”’ 





THE NORTHERN 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


FIRE, WINDSTORM AND AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Assets, $9,025,827.79. Liabilities, $6,522,024.17 
Surplus in U. S., $2,503,803.62 


“XECUTIVE OFFICE AND 
LocAL DEPARTMENT 
55 John Street, New York 


J. V. LANE, Ass’t Mgr. 


Wm. H. McGee & Co., Inc., Marine Underwriters, U. S. 


AGENCY DEPARTMENTS 
Northern Assurance Building, 
135 William Street, New York 


C. W. COOPER, Ass’t Mor. 





Leo Ds 


A., 15 William Street, New York 


ERSKINE, Gen’l Agent, 
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NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS AGENCY 


Since 1864 this General Agency organization has heen a factor in the ¢ i distrib of i protection 
and it has always endeavored tu merit the position of leacersnip that it has pied in the i world, 
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daily Deliverié™= —" 


Jrom a ruined plant 


IMAGINE your plant destroyed by fire. Imagine, too, 
that all during the trying period of reconstruction 
your machinery is in motion—that invisible work- 
men turn out your products at a normal rate and 


that you make your daily profit. 


That is precisely the effect of having Business 
Interruption Insurance. Deliveries, of course, can- 


not go on. But profits can, and do. 


Business Interruption Insurance provides a 
daily fund to cover your profits and fixed charges 
during the period of reconstruction following a 


fire. 





ness. Let us put you in touch with him. 


A. & J. H. STODDART 
100 William Street, New “a City 








Our local representative will be glad to explain 
how this protection can be applied to your busi- 





FAVUIE New York Underwriters 
\ paw is advertising Busi- 
ness Interruption Insurance and 
the services of its representatives 
in System—one of the most pop- 
ular business magazines in the 
country. Inquiries and an in- 
creased interesi on the part of 
business executives generally are 
proving the wisdom and value of 


this advertising program, 


(The advertisement at the left 
will appear in August System.) 
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One Way to Keep Ahead of the Times 





A Use and Occupancy Sales Talk Published by the Automobile Insurance 
Company 


it was the subject of a noonday meet- 
ing of some local Rotarians. The meet- 
ing was just breaking up following a 
splendid address by a business student 
and philosopher on the subject of In 
creasing Profit and Safety by Keeping 
One “jump” ahead of the Game. 

He expounded as to the value of not 
only advertising—but of advertising 
with planned forethought. He support 
ed the value of economics as one step to 
keep in advance. He illustrated the 
wisdom of watching the announcements 
of the Federal Reserve Bank, of study 
ing the gold, steel and iron movements. 
In short—he forcefully emphasized and 
illustrated “how” and “why” the suc 
cessful business man of today must, to 
maintain his position, do more than just 
keep “up” with his business. He must 
keep ahead. 

Linked arm and arm on the way out 
from the meeting were two business 
men of close acquaintance. One was a 
merchant. The other an insurance sales 
man. 

Said the speaker of the first part, the 
merchant, “That talk has certainly set 
me thinking.” 

“Splendid,” responded the second 
speaker (the insurance man). “It has 
set me to acting.” 

“Yes, 1 can see how it would fit your 
business,” agrecd the merchant. 


U. & O. Fits All Businesses 


‘But what | have in mind to act up 
on,” retaliated the agent, “is how it ex 
actly fits your business and mine, too.” 

“As a practical and right-on-the-dot 
illustration,” continued the agent. “1 
have a direct suggestion to make where 
by you can actually, and in a practical 
way, carry out the recommendations ot 
the speaker to keep ahead of the times to 
the improvement of safety and the re- 
duction of loss in your business. 

“Most of us,” went on this agent, as 
they both lighted fresh cigars, “think of 
progress in the increase of business in 
come. In other words, we measure out 
growth and our profit in the stimulation 
of business. 

“While this is most important and 
something you and | have on our minds 
continually, there is another side too 
which should not be neglected. The 
prevention of loss in business is just as 
important as an increase in new busi 
ness, for to increase business with one 
hand and then lose it with the other 
certainly is not keeping ahead of the 
times.” 

“l agree with that,” answered the mer- 
chant, shifting his cigar—“that is one 
reason why you have such a_ substantial 
line on my business.” 

“All of which is appreciated,’—the 
agent graciously responded—‘but—to 
keep you qualified as the speaker plead 
ed, you have overlooked one of the hi 
gest bets.” 

“And that?” inquired the merchant. 


Keeps One Ahead of Losses 


“U. and O.,” responded the agent. 

“You mean use and occupancy insur 
ance?” the merchant further interro 
gated. 

“Absolutely,” emphasized the insur 
ance counsellor, “that is one line of in- 
surance where you certainly keep ahead 


of the times. Without such insurance 
you cgnnot measure up to the pro- 
gressive business policies laid down by 
our good speaker. ‘To think about use 
and occupancy insurance may perhaps 
be keeping up with the times, but to 
actually take it out is to be ahead of the 
times. To my mind it is the most logical 
form oi business insurance that any 
merchant, manufacturer or business man 
would want to carry. Just  think—it 
guarantees you against loss from busi- 
ness interruption brought on by fire, 
tornado, lightning, explosion and other 
damaging clements as you may happen 
to have it written. 

“You have certain expenses,” went on 
the agent—‘“a certain outgo to meet. 
Perhaps you have contracted along spe- 
cial ways when along comes a fire, an 
explosion, a bolt of lightning, or some 
element entirely beyond your control and 
perhaps beyond your responsibility and 
Bang!—your business stops. But your 
expenses continue. You have your fire 
insurance to fall back on to cover any 
loss of stock, fixtures or property —but 
that does not reimburse you for the 
loss brought about by the interruption 
to your daily business. Use and occu- 
pancy insurance does. I have explained 
that all to you before, J. W. 


He Got the Policy 


“Well, here we are before your store 
which is still safe and sound. I shall 
not take amy of your time dwelling upori 
the things which can upset your busi- 
ness in the shake of a lamb’s tail—you 
know all about that as well as I do. 
The speaker we listened to was re- 
sponsible for this conversation between 
us when he brought up a subject of 
common interest to you and to me. And 
through it all, I think we ought to be 
proud to be oonsidered, as the speaker 
intimated, progressive business men.” 

“Right,” responded the merchant. 

“Then, Jim, as one progressive busi- 
ness man to another, | ask you point- 
blank—can | put you ahead of the times 
and by the same token preserve my own 
reputation in writing you up today for 
a Use and Occupancy policy ¢” 

“You've got me hands down,” respond 
ed J. W. ““Come in and we'll work one 
out.” 

And in our own language may we, as 
business men, emphasize three other 
reasons why we would advise you to 
take take out Use and Occupancy insur 
ance at this time. 

(1) Because the growth of the line- 
the amount of insurance written by our 
Company and all other companies 
testifies to its sound possibilities and 
value. If it were not such useful insur- 
ance as we point out, the volume of in- 
creased business would not have grown 
so. rapidly. 

(2) The period has passed when mer- 
chants, manufacturers and business men 
transact their business on a hit-or-miss 
plan. Today everything is systematic 
from bookkeeping to the handling of ap- 
pointments. Use and Occupancy is sys- 
tematic financing. Instead of meeting a 


large expenditure at some unexpected’ 


and perhaps inconvenient point in your 
business history—you pay a moderate 
premium a year so pooling this hazard 
with 


hundreds of others thereby noz%, 


only systematizing the cost but saving a 
great deal in the production so acquired. 

(3) Because in plain language it is 
business interruption insurance and how 
can you reach a definite goal (as alluded 
to by the speaker) unless you have in 
advance forecasted, as far as possible, all 
contingent interruption? 


FILE INCORPORATION ARTICLES 


The Medbury-Agler Co. of New York, 
Inc., has filed incorporation papers in 
Albany as insurance brokers, agents and 
adjusters. Capital is stated at 250 shares 
preferred stock $100 par value and 1,000 
shares common stock non par value. 
Directors and subscribers are E. B. 
Beacham, 43 Vifth Avenue; H. E. Van 
Buskirk, 714 Fifth Avenue; L. J. Bros- 
man, 130 West 78th St., and Ben L. Agler, 
Youngstown, Ohio. Whiteside & Stryker, 
27 William St., are attorneys for the 
corporation. 


BUFFALO LOSS RATIO LOW 

The fire underwriting experience in 
Buffalo for the last two months has been 
exceptionally good, there having been 
almost no fires of any amount until 
July 11, when fire did $20,000 damage to 
a four-story office and loft building in 
Washington street, the wholesale dis- 
trict. 


TO START AUGUST 1 
The Security National of Galveston, 
Texas, will begin business about August 
1. It will start with $250,000 capital and 
$250,000 net surplus. 


L. S. Jones, head of the Richmond Fire 
Prevention Bureau, recommends in_ his 
annual report a more extensive use of the 
sprinkler system as a preventive against 
fires. His report shows that 19,554 inspec- 
tions were made during the year and that 
notices for corrections were sent out in 
1.618 cases. 














INSURANCE 
HARRY C. FRY. He President 
JOHN B. SIRICH, Sec’y. 
|! A HETRICK Treasare 


LOGUE BROS. & CO.. Inc 


wm) FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH 




















(HE HANOVER 


riKE INSUKANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANO ER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
MONTGOMERY CLARK, Vice-President 
CHARLES W. HIGLEY, Vice-President 

E. S. JARVIS Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 


Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, Inc., Gen. Agents 
Metropolitan District 


9 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 





Many of the Leading 
Agencies in the United 
States now Represent 


The 


WORLD 


Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $1,000,000 





RALPH B. Ives, President 





Why Not You? 


Fire 

Automobile 

Inland Marine and Coastwise 
Tornado 

Rain, Hail 

Rent, Rental Value 
Leasehold 

Use and Occupancy 
Profits 

Sprinkler Leakage 
Registered Mail 

Parcel Post 

Tourists’ Baggage 
Salesmen’s Samples 
Transit Floaters 
Automobile Truck Transit 
Explosion 

Riot and Civil Commotion 








‘* Then give to THE WORLD the 
best that you have and the best 
will come back to you.”’ 

















215TH YEAR 


SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
55 Fifth Ave. - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT: 


N. W. Cor. Sansome and Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 











1871 


$1,000,000 Capital 





Fifty-three Years—Time Tested 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


An American Company 
that, by friendly co-operation and consistent and dependable 
service, has won a high place in the agency field. 


Total Assets. $4,543,938 
“ Polié¥holders Surplus. $1,752,289 


1924 











H. A. Smith, President 





National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, January 1, 1924 


NARS Rte EEO EEN. sects wnesees scenic oneasiinesscticenssiecexees $ 2,000,000.00 
RESERVE FOR ALL LIABILITIES.............0cesececeeseeeees 20,599,377.77 
DNR A MMO RRRTAENDES sano sdaaec sre ssleas coats saiesie cae, soucsenwaaeeene ts 9,101,570.58 
CONTINGENT RESERVE FUND .............ccccceccceccccesces 500,000.00 
MUMIRANGD' (sss sa Cevcisincsadied sea we tienes belsiuedaws so seaalbeliouier nee 32,200.948.35 
TOTAL SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERG....................0. 11,601,570.58 


: ; F S. T. Maxwell, Secretary 
F. D. Layton, Vice-President C. B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 
G. F. Cowee, Ass’t Secretary 


R. M. Anderson, Ass’t Sec’y 
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Furniture Contract 
Breaks Insurance Law 


MASSACHUSETTS COURT HOLDS 





Company Cannot Put Clause in Con- 
tract Promising to Cancel Payments 
If Buyer Dies 





To engage somehow in the insurance 
business seems to be a growing fad 
these days with persons in many lines of 
occupation. Particularly true is this 
with respect to the automobile business, 
but the insurance feature is also creep- 
ing in elsewhere. The latest instance 
appears to be the case in Massachusetts 
in which a furniture selling corporation 
inserted a clause in its time-payment 
deals to the effect that, with certain re- 
strictions, should the purchaser of the 
furniture die previous to completing the 
terms of the contract the company 
would receipt the balance due. Brief 
mention of this case was made last week 
in THE EAsteRN UNDERWRITER. 

Herewith is the text of the opinion of 
the Massachusetts Supreme Court de- 
claring the said contract of the furni- 
ture house to be in violation of the in- 
surance law: 

This is an information brought by the 
attorney general at the relation of the 
insurance commissioner under St. 1922, 
c. 417, S 1, to restrain the defendant 
from violating the laws of this Common- 
wealth respecting insurance. The de- 
fendant is a domestic corporation and is 
engaged in Boston in the general busi- 
ness of selling household furniture, 
carpets and similar articles in large part 
on the instalment plan. That plan is to 
deliver the personal property which is 
the subject of the contract to its cus- 
tomer upon payment by him of a sub- 
stantial sum of money and the execution 
of a lease whereby the customer has the 
tight to the possession and use of that 
property provided he makes certain pay- 
ments at definite times, title being re- 
tained by the corporation until all pay- 
ments are made, when title to the prop- 
erty vests in the customer. 

The leases contain this clause: “In 
case of the death of the person signing 
this lease before the whole amount of 
the lease is paid, we will receipt the 
balance due us on this account in full, 
provided the person signing this agree- 
ment is the principal wage earner of the 
family, and provided all the payments 
have been made according to the terms 
agreed to in this contract; but it is dis- 
tinctly understood that this agreement 
does not apply on any account of five 
hundred dollars or more.” 


Meaning Set Out in Contract 


The meaning and effect of this clause 
is set out in the agreed facts as follows: 
“It is agreed that should the purchaser 
die during the pendency of said contract 
of lease, having made all the installment 
payments called for by the terms of said 
lease in the amounts and within the time 
specified in said lease, up to the time of 
the death of said purchaser, that at the 
time of the death of said purchaser all 
further payments due on account of said 
lease and unpaid at the time of the death 
of the purchaser shall be remitted, and 
the title to the merchandise shall im- 
mediately pass to the estate of the de- 
ceased purchaser without further pay- 
ments, and C. E. Osgood Company will 
give a receipted bill to the estate of said 
purchaser, acknowledging payment in 
full for all merchandise mentioned and 
contained in the subject matter of the 
Particular lease in question, the only 
limitation being, however, that this con- 
cession shall only be allowed on unpaid 
accounts up to five hundred dollars 
($500).” 

_ This aspect of its business is featured 
i its advertisements in these words: 


“In Case of Death We Cancel Your Debt 
Should a Purchaser of Osgood furniture 
die, we give a receipted bill on unpaid 
accounts up to $500, in accordance with 
cur printed agreement at time of pur- 
In numerous cases it has hap- 


chase,” 











QO. J. PRIOR, President 








INCORPORATES 


Che Studard Fire Insurnve Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON. N. J. 


WwW. M. CROZER, Secretary 








pened that persons holding such con- 
tracts have died before making pay- 
ments in full and transfers of title to 
property have been in conformity to the 
quoted clause in the agreement. 


Definition of Insurance Policy 


The question to be decided is whether 
the so-called lease constitutes a contract 
of insurance. A contract of insurance is 
defined by G. L. c. 175, S 2, to be “an 
agreement by which one party for a 
consideration promises to pay money or 
its equivalent, or to do an act valuable 
to the insured, upon the destruction, loss 
or injury of something in which the 
other party has an interest.” This de- 
finition is intended to be comprehensive 
of all kinds of insurance, including life, 
fire, accident, fidelity, health, title, and 
liability, because it is the definition of 
the chapter in which all these varieties 
of insurance are regulated. This statu- 
tory definition does not differ in any es- 
sential from the common law definition. 
Commonwealth v. Wetherbee, 105 Mass. 
149. Claflin v. United States Credit 
System, 165 Mass. 501. 

It is manifest that the defendant does 
not receive so far as the face of its lease 
is concerned any particular sum of 
money for the part of the agreement 
which relates to the cancellation of the 
debt in case of the death of its customer. 
The consideration for the lease or con- 
tract appears to be single both for the 
personal property and the agreement as 
to cancellation of the debt in case of 
the customer’s death. It is equally plain 
that the defendant is bound by the terms 
of its contract to cancel the balance of 
debt due it in case of the death of its 
customer, and to cause the title to per- 
sonal property to vest in his estate. Its 











contract is not like an unsealed agree- 
ment to discharge an overdue debt on 
payment in cash of less than its full 
amount. The quoted clause of the lease 
is part of the defendant’s initial contract 
with its customer, is supported by the 
consideration of that contract and is 
binding upon the defendant. The clause 
respecting cancellation of the balance of 
the debt necessarily implies transfer of 
title to the property by the defendant to 
the estate of its customer on the death 
of the latter. 

This constitutes insurance within the 
meaning of the statutory definition. The 
cancellation of the debt is the equivalent 
of the payment of money to the estate 
of the customer. The transfer of title 
to the personal property delivered on 
lease is a right valuable to the customer. 
The cancellation of the debt and the 
transfer of title to the personal property 
spring out of the agreement and are in 
performance of its terms. The customer 
pays to the defendant the consideration 
for the doing of these things in the 
money handed to it as deposit and as 
the partial payments made from time to 
time. The cancellation of the debt and 
the sanaidrea the title to the personal 
property occur upon the death of the 
customer. That loss of his life is plainly 
something in which the customer has 
an interest. Every element of the 
statutory definition of insurance is 
present. 

Whether this clause in the contracts 
of the defendant is ancillary to its chief 
business or is mainly for advertising ends 
is not relevant in view of the absolute 
prohibition in G. L. ¢ 175, S 3, against 
the making of contracts for insurance 


except by companies and in the manner 
This prohibition is 


authorized by law. 
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sweeping. It is not subject to excep- 
tions. It is conceded that the defendant 


is not authorized to make contracts of 
insurance. Therefore it has violated the 
statute. 

Injunction to issue as prayed for, with 
costs. 





J. L. CAMPBELL A SPECIAL 

Announcement is made of the ap- 
pointment of John L. Campbell, as spe- 
cial agent in New York State for the 
Sun Insurance Office of London and the 
Patriotic Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica. Following his graduation from Yale 
University, Mr. Campbell entered the 
service of the Sun organization, and 
his consistently good work has resulted 
in his promotion to a field position. 


FINLEY WITH THE LONDON 


Frank J. Finley has been appointed 
special agent of the London Assurance 
for northern New Jersey, with head- 
quarters at the New York office. For 
several years Mr. Finley traveled New 
Jersey and adjoining states for the Na- 
tional Union. He had previous ex- 
perience as an inspector for the National 
nen Company of Chicago in the 
Vest. 


BUFFALO AMALGAMATION 


Parke Hall & Company of Buffalo 
have taken over the general agency of 
Howard Winship, Inc., amalgamating it 
with their insurance department, con- 
ducted in connection with a large realty 
business. James B. Vaughn, formerly 
inanager for Winship, becomes manager 
of the Parke Hall department. 


ARTIST IN DEPARTMENT 


Somebody with artistic tastes is con- 
nected with the Insurance Department 
of Utah, judging by the fact that the 
1924 annual report of the Department is 
printed with a heliotrope colored cover. 
Upon examination of the cover it is seen 
that Miss Rhea Huette is assistant com- 


missioner. No mere man would have 
gone in for that color, deserting. the 
standard green favored by so many 


commissioners. 
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FIRE ASSURANCE 


of Paris, France 


1838 


sl URBAINE FIRE INSURANCE 


of Paris, France 


1807 


EAGLE, STAR & BRITISH DOMINIONS INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


of London, England 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 











England Says U. S. 
Needs Foreign Market 


RESTRICTIONS NOT PRACTICAL 


British Concerned Over Attempts by 
N. Y. Insurance Dept. to Stop Non- 
Admitted Business. 


Phe conditions pertaining to the place- 
ment of American insurances in England 
have recently attracted considerable at 
tention in the British press. 


Referring to the anomalous position 
the Journal of 
“It almost 


as if the question concerning the 


which at present exists, 
Commerce (Liverpool) says: 
looks 
placing of marine risks with non-admit- 
ted insurers by American brokers is 
coming to a head before very long. The 
Superintendent of Insurance for the 
State of New York has announced that 
brokers placing risks with unauthorized 
insurers will run the risk of having their 
licenses cancelled, while one broker hav- 
ing done so, has been warned that a 
repetition of the offense will result in 
the revocation of his license. 

“{f the authorities really take up a 
firm attitude in this matter, trouble is 
bound to arise. New York cannot pos- 
sibly do without the sritish market. 
Keven original business on large values 
must be partly placed abroad, while re- 
insurance business would be in a hope- 
less state, were the London market 
eliminated from the scope of brokers’ 
operations. Nevertheless, it would be no 
bad. thing were the matter cleared up, 
once and for all, because at present no 
one knows exactly how matters stand, 
and the periodical scares which arise 
over the threatened action of the 
authorities are wholly bad for business 
on both sides of the Atlantic. The posi- 
tion is certainly anomalous.” 

Continuing, the paper says: “It 
would seem that the state insurance 
authorities can place no obstacle in the 
way. of a person placing a risk with 
whatsoever underwriter he chooses, so 
long as he employs no intermediary. If, 
however, a broker is employed, the 
broker is in danger of losing his license, 
even if he places risks with unadmitted 
underwriters at the express request ol 
the assured. Then there comes the 
question of reinsurance, and here again, 
presumably, a company in New York 
negotiating with a non-admitted  re- 
insurer is beyond the reach of the State 
laws to which a broker becomes liable 


same 


if he handles the business on the part 
of the re-assured. 
“Such a condition is impossible once 


the authorities take up an attitude of in- 
flexible insistence of the observation of 
these laws, which have hitherto been al- 
lowed to exist without being put into 
except when expedience suggested 
that they should. Something will have 
to be done, for the New York market is 
much too small to absorb all the business 
it is asked to carry. Reinsurance with 
Scandinavian underwriters having proved 
unsuccessful in the past, it is unlikely 
that further developments in that direc- 
tion will take place in the future, and 
even when this is likely the question of 
non-admitted underwriters would be as 
acute in the case of the Scandinavian 
market as in that of London. The 
United States has gotten herself into a 
bit of a mess with her insurance laws, 
and there is a strong movement for re- 
form .in the American market itself. 
Perhaps the new activities of the State 
department in connection with marine 
business placed with unauthorized 
underwriters will have the effect of 
hastening this reform, but before this 
comes to pass same interesting develop- 
ments may be expected.” 

There is also a way to circumvent the 


lorcee, 





German Law On 
Premium Settlements 


OPINION OF MARINE UNION 


Ceding Company Directly Responsible to 
Reinsurer Even Though Broker 
Has Been Paid 


Marine 
composed of a large group of 
countries in Continental 


The International Union of 
Insurance, 
Europe, has 
given out the following opinion of settle- 
ments of with a broker in 
reinsurance transactions accord- 
ing to German law: 

“Several company in- 
structed a broker in Germany to place 


premiums 
marine 


years ago a 


a facultative reinsurance cover, and duly 
received the covering note in question, 
according to which the cover had been 
placed with a number of companies. The 
individual declarations and losses were 
settled with the broker in globo, 


latter arranged the 


and the 
necessary distribution 
among the various companies. 


“The question arose as to the legal 
position of the parties when the broker, 
for certain reasons, retained the pre- 
miums due to one of the reinsurers. 
Can the reinsurer, who has ,no current 
accounts with the ceding company, de- 
mand that his share of the premiums 
be paid to him directly, although the 
ceding company has already regulated 
the matter with the broker some con- 
siderable time back? The original un- 
derwriter is not in possession of any 
particulars which would enable him to 
check the amount demanded by his re- 
insurer, 

“In our opinion the case lies as fol- 
lows, according to German law and prac- 


existing laws which is stated to have 
been employed by certain “smart” brok- 
ers. They make their connections in 
England and arrange that while their 
names never appear and the business is 
sent direct from their clients to the 
underwriters, a commission is reserved 
on all the business thus introduced. 
Business placed in this way is practically 
impossible to trace home to the broker; 
ostensibly it is a direct transaction be- 
tween assured and underwriter without 
the intervention of any third party. It 
is, of course, a breach of the spirit of 
the law and requires considerable in- 
genuity. Nevertheless, there is little 
chance of being caught unless quite un- 
foreseen circumstances occur, such as 
might involve a law suit, when the “con- 
spiracy” would in all probability come 
to light. 
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tice: Not only had the broker authority 
to effect the reinsurance cover, but, as 
the settlement of premiums took place 
through him, he had also authority to 
pay the premiums to the reinsurer. In 
this connection he acted as the repre- 
sentative of the ceding company who is 
directly responsible for the premiums to 
the reinsurer. The broker’s omission to 
pay the premium to the reinsurer has 
the same effect as if the reinsured party 
had not paid. If the broker does not 
conform with the repeated instruction 
to pay the premium, or if he is not in 
a position to do so as a result of bank- 
ruptcy or any other similar cause, the 
ceding company—if it does not wish to 
be at fault on account of delay in per- 
forming its obligation—is bound to pay 
the reinsurer the amount due. The re- 
insurer is, however, bound to prove that 
he is justified in demanding premiums 
up to a certain amount, and must pro- 
duce documentary proof of his claim. 
He may, naturally, set forth that the 
proofs are in the hands of the broker— 
the representative of the ceding party— 
and that the knowledge of the former is 
equivalent to the knowledge of the lat- 
ter. It goes without saying that the 
ceding company has a claim against the 
broker for the repayment of the pre- 
mium and indemnification for all losses 
caused by the action of the broker. 

“It is, however, possible that some 
other circumstances affect the present 
case in a manner susceptible to give it 
quite another aspect. It is remarkable, 
for instance, that the broker has re- 
tained the premium for certain reasons. 
That would appear to show that he also 
was intimately connected with the re- 
insurer. It is possible to imagine, for 
instance, that he may be the reinsurance 
company’s underwriting agent. (As will 
be remembered, there are, at German in- 
land places, certain middlemen who act 
in the capacity of brokers and agents 
at the same time), and in such capacity 
would have been also authorized to 
accept the premium as their representa- 
tive. In this case payments made to him 
would also be legally binding on the re- 
insurance company, and a claim for a 
further payment of the premium would 
stand no chance whatever. The ques- 
tion as to whether the broker-agent had 
a right to retain or otherwise set off the 
premium in the case in point is, then, 
only of importance to the reinsurance 
company.” 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $4,447,786.62 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $6,054,621.08 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,325,877.59 
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British Warehouse 
Clauses Changed 


MEANINGS ARE CLARIFIED 





Assureds Will Now now Exactly How 
Far Marine Protection Goes Under 
the Policy 


July 1—The new warehouse 
to warehouse clause which comes into 
operation today is the result of an agree- 
ment between Lloyd’s underwriters and 
the London, Liverpool, and Manchester 
companies. It replaces the existing 
clause in the Institute cargo clauses. 

These clauses are attached to all 
cargo insurance policies and so affect all 
concerned with the provision of insur- 
ance, whether they have purchased 
goods on a “c. i. f.” or “f. 0. b.” basis or 
otherwise. The first change of import- 
ance is that whereas the existing clause 
provides that the insurance shall take 
effect “from the time of leaving the 
shippers’ or manufacturers’ warehouse,” 
the words “at the port of shipment, un- 
less otherwise stated,” are added in the 
revised clause. Consequently if the 
goods are to be insured from an interior 
center, it will be for the forwarder of 
the goods to state the fact. The next 
important change affects the existing 
clause providing that the goods are 
covered, after they have been dis- 
charged, “while on quays, wharves, or in 
sheds during the ordinary course of 
transit until safely deposited in the con- 
signees’ or other warehouse at destin- 
ation named in the policy.” The new 
clause provides that they shall be cov- 
ered until “safely deposited in the con- 
signees’ or other warehouse named in 
the policy, or until the expiry of 15 days 
from midnight of the day on which the 
discharge of the goods......is com- 
pleted, whichever may first occur.” 

Provision is then made that, when the 
destination to which the goods are in- 
sured is without the limits of the port 
of discharge, the risks are similarly to 
be covered until the goods are safely 
deposited in the consignees’ or ye 
warehouse at the destination named i 
the policy, or “until the expiry of 30 in 
from midnight on the day on which the 
discharge of the goods......is com- 
pleted.” 

The insured will thus be able to ar- 
range for a fire policy to take effect, 
should he desire it, from the expiry, at 
the end of the stipulated periods, of the 
transit insurance. In addition, provision 
is made that in the event of a tranship- 
ment, if any, otherwise than as provided 
for in the clause and/or delay arising 
from circumstances beyond the control 
of the insured, the latter shall be held 
covered at a premium to be arranged. 
The insured will, therefore, not be left 
without protection. 

The terms of the new clause have been 
the subject of long drawn out discussion 
among underwriters for a considerable 
time past, and it is believed that they 
will be found satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. 


London, 





H. J. LUND DEAD 


H. J. Lund, agency superintendent of 
the Columbia Fire Underwriters, died at 
his home in Omaha, Neb., last Friday, 
after an illness of several weeks. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 











Decision Against 
Mutual Important 


MANY COMPANIES AFFECTED 


Difficulties Encountered by Liquidation 
Bureau in Levying Assessments Are 
Numerous; Justice Staley’s Opinion 





The decision handed down by Justice 
Staley of the Supreme Court at Albany, 
in the action brought by Francis R. 
Stoddard, Jr., former Superintendent of 
Insurance, as Liquidator of the Standard 
Automobile Mutual Casualty, to collect 
an assessment levied by the company 
prior to liquidation, affects the liability 
of the members of six other mutual auto- 
mobile insurance companies now in the 
hands of Superintendent of Insurance 
James A. Beha, as liquidator, and brings 
to light some of the difficulties encount- 
ered in collecting assessments from the 
members of these companies. 

In the case of the Standard, an as- 
sessment was levied in September, 1922, 
upon the members and policyholders of 
the company for the period ending De- 
cember 31, 1921, on the basis of 674% 


of the premiums earned during the 
period for which the assessment was 
made. 


Other liquidating companies organized 
under the same general law are the 
United States Mutual Automobile Casu- 
alty, the United States Mutual Auto- 
mobile Fire, the Mutual Automobile 
Liability, the National Automobile Mu- 
tual Casualty, the Motor Car Mutual 
Casualty, the Motor Car Mutual Fire 
and the World Mutual Automobile 
Casualty, all of New York. 

The assessment levied by the Standard 
was not properly pro-rated, according to 
Dr. J. A. Manzell, the defendant in the 
suit and a former director of the com- 
pany. He also claimed that the assess- 
ment was not apportioned on the basis 
of the losses and expenses incurred dur- 
ing the time of his membership. This 
argument was overruled by the court 
which held that the Board of Directors 
had the right to levy the assessment in 
the manner in which it was done, and 
that it was not necessary to apportion 
the assessment exactly, but that an ap- 
proximate apportionment was sufficient. 

Justice Staley’s Opinion 

Justice 

lows: 


Staley’s opinion was as_ fol- 


“The contention that the assessment is in 
valid and illegal as to this defendant is unten- 
able. The company was organized to do 
business on March 2, 1921. The defendant be- 
came a member and a policyholder on May 1, 
1921. In September 1922, the company levied an 
assessment for the losses and expenses sustained 
and incurred by the company for the period 
ending December 31, 1921. This assessment was 
prorated among the policyholders during that 
period in, proportion to the premium earned on 
each policy for the term ending December 31, 
1921, and the amount of total losses and 
expenses. 

“Each member assumed under his policy the 
obligation to pay the losses and expenses incurred 
during the period of his membership. When an 
assessment is levied upon the members of a 
mutual insurance company in_ accordance with 
the authority of law and the terms of the policy, 
there arises a presumption of its necessity and 
of its accuracy. The proof in this case fails to 
vercome such presumption, but on the con- 
trary establishes that the agsessment was within 
the contractual obligation assumed b§¢ the 
defendant. 

“The experience of this company would in- 
dicate that its underwriting basis in the first 
instance was not. sound, and like many mutual 
companies, the desire to attract business on a 
ow rate of insurance has led to the necessity of 
the assessment as the price for cheap protection. 
With the situation existing of daily additions 
and withdrawals of members and policyholders, 
it is a practical impossibility to measure with 
Precise exactitude the liability of each member 
or lossey and expenses incurred. All that is 
essential to the validity of assessment is that 
it be based upon a fair method of calculation 
‘and be sabstantially correct. So far as’ this 
defendant is concerned, I regard the assessment 
as a correct and valid one from the facts in the 
case, and that the defendant is not being called 
upon by the payment of the assessment levied 
to do anything beyond the obligation which he 
assumed when he became a member.’ 


Interesting points brought out in the 
opinion of Justice Staley are that an as- 





sessment should be “substantially cor- 
rect;” that it is impossible to arrive at 
correct figures on account of daily addi- 
tions and cancellations and, also, by 
reason of the fact that the total liabilities 
of the company are unknown at the time 
the assessment is levied and called. 

As an assessment must be levied ac- 
cording to the terms and conditions of 
the company’s policy and by-laws and 
the Insurance Law of New York, which 
provide that the assured must be given 
notice of his liability to assessment 
within one year after the expiration or 
cancellation of his policy, it becomes 
necessary for the liquidator to deal 
largely with estimated figures, both as 
to the liabilities of the company and the 
amount ofthe assessment. 

Whenever a mutual is taken over for 
liquidation it is found that there are a 
large number of actions pending in the 
various courts against the assureds of 
the company, which actions, prior to 
liquidation, had been defended by the 
attorneys representing the company, in 
accordance with the conditions of the 
company’s policy. On account of the 
congested court calendars these cases 
are not reached for trial until about 
three years aiter they are placed on the 
calendar, so that, in determining the 
liabilities of the company, it is necessary 
for the liquidator to estimate the liabili- 
ties of the company in all pending ac- 
tions. 

In determining the amount of the as- 
sessment there must also be taken into 
consideration not only the cost of col- 
lecting the assessment from the mem- 
bers and the expenses of liquidation, but 
the ratio of uncollectibility by reason of 
the insolvency of many members, the 
death of others and the moving out of 
the jurisdiction of the Court of other 
members. It is, therefore, apparent that 
there are many difficulties to be en- 
countered in the levying and collecting 
of an assessment against the members 
of a mutual and from Judge Staley’s 
opinion, it is apparent that he believes 
the obligation of members to pay such 
an assessment as is contemplated by 
their policy-contract should be defined 
by the application of wide, equitable 
principles rather than by petty objec- 
tions. 


Illinois Casualty Association 
Ratifies New P. G. Agency Rules 


The new special commission and 
agency rules for plate glass insurance in 
Cook County, IIL, that were adopted re- 
cently by the Conference on Acquisition 
and Field Supervision Cost for Casualty 
Insurance have been approved by the 
Chicago executive committee of the Illi- 
nois Casualty Underwriters Association 
and go into effect August 1. 


OPENS TRAINING COURSE 


The Fidelity & Deposit has opened a 
summer training course in all branches 
of the surety and burglary insurance 
business. George Radcliffe, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the legal claim and 
salvage department, is in charge of the 
training courses. 
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1924 Motor Vehicle 
Fatalities Decrease 


FIRST FIVE MONTHS’ REPORT 


Figures Issued by National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce Point to 
Better Traffic Conditions 


According to an analysis of motor 
fatalities for May, 1924, reported to the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce by 191 newspapers and other 
agencies throughout the country motor 
vehicle fatalities are receding. The total 
fatalities reported for May is 430 and 
for the first five months of the year are 
1,773. 

The figures, though not complete, are 
comparable for many localities, and for 
the first time this year show a marked 
turn for the better in a number of big 
motoring centers. 

Los Angeles made the surprising drop 
to ten motor fatalities from its April 
total of thirty-one. Detroit cut from 
thirty-four to twenty-four, Philadelphia 
from thirty to twenty-one, and Buffalo 
from ten to seven. 

Although Cincinnati’s fatalities were 
twice as large in May as in April, this 
city has registered a decline in fatal 
disasters for January 1 to June 1, the 
record being thirty-eight in 1924 as com- 
pared with fifty-two in the same period 
the preceding year. 

Nineteen cities reported a clean record 
of no motor fatalities for May. - 

On the darker side, the fact remains 
that in New York, Chicago, and Atlanta 
and many other points the toll is. still 
high. 

Records of Cities 


A tabulated list of the record of motor 
fatalities for April and May in eight of 
the large cities follows: 


( April May 
ee PRs Nac ssinatcncecanses A) 80 
CRI he nike 608 ectsncceocead 58 67 
PRION, PRs. vice ccsvancsaces 30 21 
py i errr ree roe 34 24 
Se ER EOS coccinvaekieveaneane 5 10 
Lee Ammetes, Cal cccscssccccece 31 10 
WMG ISS Sea cccsicctecsccevaaces 10 7 
Cimettantt, QUe oc. sccsicccsccccc 7 14 


Cities having a record for no fatalities 
for April and May were: Berkeley, Cal.; 


New London, Conn.; Boise, Idaho; 
Evanston, Ind.; Lynn, Mass.; Butte, 


Mont.; Nashua, N. H.; Casper, Wyo. 
Recommendations that followed the 
analysis of the reports were to the effect 
that safety education and playgrounds 
should be provided to lessen auto 
fatalities. Also were advocated: more 
safety zones, analysis of traffic condi- 
tions, activity by the press and the im- 
pounding of the cars of the careless. 
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Figures tabulated from forms submit- 
ted to the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce and issued by that organt- 
zation follow: 

Totals for Five Months, 1924 


First 
May 5 Months 

Total motor fatalities reported... .430 1,773 

Total adult fatalities. reported......< 344 971 

Total child fatalities reported...... 157 500 

Total not classified as to age....... 29 302 
Types of Accidents 

Motor -vehi¢les vs. pedestrian......221 946 

Collisions between motor vehicles... 38 133 

Motor vehicles vs. railway........ 13 75 

Motor vehicle at railroad crossing. 35 77 

Motor vehicle overturning......... 8 30 

Motor vehicle striking bicycle.... 10 7 
Motor vehicle striking stationary 

object eee eee erences eee reegerecess 7 32 


Causes of Fatalities 
A. Where Fault of Motorist Was a Major Factor 
SME 2) SU eweducoukeasesdcnwace 33 141 
Violating rules of road............. 14 92 


DONE  veasaanadudvenedcuccvneeh 1 28 
FOIE ecdsvchvevaccs heswcsvuce 5 24 
CE aincskeced cdsneveseydntncs 10 25 
chai az ceaaausbougacemeks 15 42 
WRN, eins Kevudixccurddccetae 34 9 
Ignorance of local laws ............ «+ 3 


B. Where Physical Conditions Were A Major 


Factor 


FOG, CROW OF. PAID ioc ccncesecazeers 10 67 
TNE dh Ficcncscunedsneccevhssueus 6 56 
BOOIROE Sl MOMIOON iced scckisebuns 16 39 
Defective lights on vehicle........ 4 14 
Poor street lighting ,....,.......... 1 6 
WOTRCH BN MUN back thioes.evs cantecdie 3 15 
Confusion 'in dimming ........¢.. I 6 7 
C. Where Fault of Pedestrian Was A Major 
Factor 
Adult jaywalking............. ich ae 256 
Children coasting in street......... .. 24 
Pedestrians confused .............. 17 42 


Children crossing in middle of or 


Plnying im streets ......cccccccse 9 133 
SURO TINE oi dd onicckdvbcibeccancee 1 8 
Physical] : disability -.........c.ce00- 7 
ee a eae ere 8 


The National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce. notes that while the cases of 
children crossing over or playing in 
streets are technically the fault of the 
pedestrians, yet the motorist must be 
ever alert to-unexpected traffic violations 
of those on foot. Safety, alertness, and 
courtesy, rather than insistence on right 
of way, should be the motorist’s rule. 


Childs, Young & Wood, of Chicago, 
Win “Independence Month” 
Contest 
The. “Independence Month” contest. put 

on in March by the agents of -the Inde- 

pendence Indemnity was won by Childs, 

Young & Wood, general agents at Chicago. 

The prize, a loving cup, -was given by the 

Jehrendt-Levy Co., Inc., general agents at 

Los Angeles. The Anson S: Hopkins Co., 

of Hartford, Conn., ran a close second to 

the winners and were awarded a “Runner- 

Up” trophy. . This trophy was a handsome 

bronze office clock. Other agencies given 

honorable mention in,the contest were: C. 

Braddock Jones, Baltimore; the J. D. 

Carswell Company, Savannah; and Loss 

Prevention, Incorporated, Rochester, New 

York. 

The prize awarded to the agency making 
the best record under the following re- 
quirements: The volume.of business writ- 
ten during. the immediately preceding 


.months compared with that for the month 


of March; the number of policies written 
as well as the volume of premiums written 
so that one large individual premium should 
not unduly influence the result; the diversi- 
fication.of the business as between the sev- 
eral classes undertaken by the company; 
the population, and its degree of concentra- 
tion, within the agent’s territory, it being 
realized. that a sparsely populated territory 
is not so easily handled as one that is 


closely populated; the volume of renewals 
of business written in March of the pre- 
vious year. 
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U. S. National Life 
and Casualty Meets 


BIG GATHERING AT CHICAGO 
Sessions to Be Held at Edgewater Hotel 
July 24-26; Special Train Leaves 
Eastern Cities 


The United States National Life & 
Casualty will hold an agency convention 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel on the 
shore of Lake Michigan, Chicago, from 
July 24 to 26. About 500 representatives 
from forty different states will attend. 
Arrangements for the gathering are in 
charge of Vice-President and General 
Manager C. H. Boyer. A special train 
from eastern points, starting at Balti- 
more, will pick up members of the party 
at Harrisburg and other points. Mem- 
bers of the families of the company’s 
representatives will also go on _ the 
special train. Following are some of 
the features of the program: 


First Day, Thursday, July 24 
(Chicago Daylight Saving Time) 
Meeting special train from the East 
with band and march to the Home 

Office. 

Reception at the Home Office. 
Opening exercises of the Convention. 

C. H. Boyer, Vice-President and Gen- 

eral Manager, presiding. 

(a) Address of welcome by 
A. M. Johnson. 

(b) Response by Mr. C. M. 
President of the Baltimore 
ers’ Club. 

(c) Address of welcome by Mrs. C. H. 
Boyer, Manager of the Monthly 
and Commercial Departments. 

(d) Response by Manager W. O. Zim- 
merman, Louisville, Ky. 

(e) Our heritage. Address by Vice- 
President and Eastern Manager J. 
J. Krist, Baltimore, Md. 

Luncheon. 
Afternoon Program. 

(a) Making good. Address by Man- 
ager S. S. Klein, Brownsville, Pa. 

(b) Underwriting. Addresses by Vice- 
President T. W. Leonard, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and H. D. Foster, As- 
sistant to the General Manager, 
Chicago. 

(c) General discussion. 

(d) Franchise business. Addresses by 
Vice-President and Pacific Coast 
Manager, L. B. Hoge, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., and Louisiana Manager 
W. A. Konawel. New Orleans, La. 

(e) Question box. In charge of Man- 
ager J. B. Ford, Savannah, Ga. 

Assemble at the home of Mr. C. H. 

Boyer, 702 Junior Terrace. His resi- 

dence being on Lake Michigan, bathing 

facilities and suits will be provided for 
those who desire to take a dip in the 
lake. 

Dinner on the lawn of Mr. Boyer’s 
residence, weather permitting. 


President 


Kemp, 
Boost- 


Second Day, Friday, July 25 


Forenoon Program. 

(a) Claims. Address by FE. C. Rocka- 

fellow, Manager of Claim Depart- 

ment. 

How TI handle claim settlements. 

Address by W. T. Koop, General 

Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 

(c) General Discussion. 

(d) When should a policy be cancelled? 
Address by W. M. Wilson, General 
Agent, Cleveland, Ohio. 

(e) General Discussion. 


(b) 


(f) The Application. Address by N. 
A. Nelson, Jr., Assistant General 
Counsel. 


(z) The Ideal Policy. Address by C-. 
G. Schillerstrom, Executive Repre- 
sentative. 

Luncheon in Edgewater Beach Hotel. 
Afternoon session. 

(a) The legal aspect. Address by J. B. 
Boyer, General Counsel. 

(b) The National Accident Policy. Ad- 

dress by Vice-President T. W. 

Leonard, Philadelphia, Pa. 

(c) General Discussion. 

(d) Service. Address by Paul S. Ens- 
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rud, Home Office Representative. 

(e) General Discussion. 
({) Our experience on Regular and 
Special Policies. Address by Ben 
W. Brown, Claim Auditor of Com- 
mercial and Monthly Departments. 
General Discussion. 
The. writing of Commercial and 
Monthly business by weekly men. 
Address by Manager H. G. Walters, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Banquet in the Edgewater 
Hotel. 

Toasts will be responded to by 

Albert M. Johnson, President of the 
Company. 

J. A. O. Preus, Governor of the State 
of Minnesota. 

Dr. W. A. Granville, Educational Di- 
rector of the Company. 

C. M. Cartwright, Managing Editor of 
the National Underwriter. 

J. J. Krist, Vice-President of the Com 
pany. 

T. W. Leonard, Vice-President of the 
Company. 

Part of this Banquet Program will be 
broadcasted by the [Edgewater Beach 
Hotel Station. 


(g) 
(h) 


Beach 


Third Day, Saturday, July 26 
Morning. 
Educational Activities. Educational 
Director W. A. Granville, Ph. D., LL. D. 
Group Insurance. J. T. Wagner, 


WILLIAM E. MORTON DIES 

William E. Morton, of Morton-Powers 
Agency, Richmond, Va., handling general 
lines of insurance, died July 10, a victim 
of kidney trouble, at the age of 49. Mr. 
Morton’s first. insurance experience was 
with the National Surety at the home office 
in New York. Later he was transferred 
to Richmond as general agent of this com- 
pany, holding the position for six years. 
He resigned this connection to become man- 
ager of the bond department of the Aetna 
Casualty and Surety in Richmond in 1913 
and was with the Aetna in this capacity for 
ten years. Last July, he went into business 
for himself, buying the expirations of the 
American Surety from Philip S. Powers 
and organizing the Morton-Powers agency 
with himself as the sole owner. 


The Central West Casualty, of Detroit, 


Mich., reports capital and surplus of 
$815,488 as of April, 1924. Of this 
amount $407,744 was surplus. The net 


premiums written totalled $281,842. 





Group Executive; C. C. Merrill, Cincin- 
nati Manager. 
Plans for the Future. C. H. Boyer, 
Vice-President and General Manager. 
Afternoon. 
Sectional Meeting of Weekly Life 
Health and Accident Representatives. 
School Alumni Association Meeting. 





reaching service. 





unusually effective. 


George W. Yuengling, 
Eastern Manager, Surety Dept. 





| CALIBER 


Agencies with extensive business require extensive service. 
Of what caliber should their company be? 
1 Large enough that its facilities shall be ade- 
quate for their requirements. 


2 Broad enough in experience to render a far 


3 Small enough that its officers may be thor- 
oughly in accord with the agency’s program 
and heartily in sympathy with what they are 
working to accomplish. 


The Continental is large enough to serve big business in all 
Casualty and Surety matters—and small enough to accord 
each representative’s problems personal attention. 


Its official staff is composed largely of men who formerly were 
ersonal producers. Therefore, they know the agent’s prob- 
ems as only he himself can know them. And their long ex- 
perience in solving such problems makes Continental service 


Good openings are available in both New England territory 
and the Eastern field for desirable general agency connections. 


Continental Casualty Company 
75 Fulton Street 
New York 








Arthur H. Wright, 
Executive Special Agent 
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SURRENDER LICENSES 








“Jitney” Operators Feel Cost of Insur- 
ance to Be Prohibitive; List of 
Companies Handling Line 


Hundreds of “jitney” iicenses to operate 
motor vehicles have already been changed 
over to pleasure car licenses as the result 
of the taxicab bonding law. The jitney 
licenses surrendered are mostly in the small 
towns where the owner of the car does 
occasional or seasonable hacking, such as 
running his car to connect with summer 
hotels. boarding houses, fairs, carnivals 
and the like. The reason advanced by the 
operators is that the insurance or bond 
averaging about $12 per month is 
prohibitive. 

The legal department of the State Tax 
Commission is passing upon bonds and 
policies of insurance and checking them 
over to see that they are complete. Pro- 
vision has been made for certain companies 
which have agreed to write the bond 
or policy approved by the department but 
whose policies have not yet been printed 
to file a blanket coverage for a period of 
twenty-one days until the policy arrives. 

Sonds or policies of the following com- 
panies have been approved by the State 
Tax Commission: 


cost 


Bonds 
National Surety, Aetna Casualty & Surety, 
Union Indemnity. New Amsterdam, Indemnity 
Company of North America, Hartford Accident, 
Fidelity & Deposit, American Surety, Fidelity 
& Casualty. 


Stock Insurance Policies 
Indemnity Tnsurance Company of North 
America, United States F. & G., Commercial 
Casualty. Manufacturers’ Liabilitv. General Acci- 
dent, Metropolitan Casualtv, The Associated 
Companies, Independence Indemnity, Zurich, 
Fagle Indemnity. Royal Indemnity, Phoenix Tn- 
demnity. Norwich Union Indemnity, New 
Amsterdam Casualty, Aetna. Employers’ 
liahility, Columbia Casualty, Travelers’ In- 
demnity. 
Mutual Policies 

Twentieth Century Mutual Automobile 
Casualty, Auto Cah Mutual Indemnity, New 
York Mutual Casualty Tnsurance Corporation, 
formerly the New York Mutual Casualty Taxi- 
cab Tnsurance Association: Amalgated Mutual 
Automobile Casualty, Merchants’ Mutual 
Casualty. 





BANK FAILURES NUMEROUS 





Figures Compiled by R. H. Towner 
Show by States Number of 'Financial 
Institutions That Failed 


According to figures compiled by R. H. 
Towner of the Towner Rating Bureau 
showing the banking situation that is caus- 
ing much concern to the surety companies 
there were at least 311 state banks that 
failed hetween June 30. 1923. and January 
31, 1924. A record of failures by states 
shows the following: North Dakota, 90; 
Montana, 62: S. Dakota, 53: Minnesota, 
49: Oklahoma, 29: New Mexico, 13; 
Nebraska and Texas, 7: Arizona, 4; 
Wvemine. 3: Utah, 2. and Tdaho 1. 

Retween Tune 30. 1923 and April 5. 1924, 
the total number of national bank failures 
was 107. Montana heads this list with 19 
failures. Other figures are: N. Dakota. 
16: S. Dakota 15: Oklahoma, 13: New 
8: Minnesota, 7: Nebraska. 6: 
Wvomine 4: Colarado, Towa. N. Carolina. 
Washineton. and Wisconsin 2 each: Ala- 
hama. Arizona Georgia. Tdaho. Kansas, 
Ohio. Oregon Texas and Utah. 1 each. 

That these fioures are an increase is 
shawn by the fact that in 1920 there were 
hut 44 state and 5 national bank failures. 
Denositorvy preminms and losses of seven 
surety comnanies far the calendar vear are: 
total nreminms. $2 270.458: total losses, 
$1.959.933. The loss ratio was 86.3. 


Mexicn 


ENLARGED DEPARTMENT 

The medical and sursical department 
of the Tinited States F. & G. is to be 
enlarged. 

Dr. TD. Z. Dunott. formerly chief sur- 
geon of the Western Marvland Railwav 
and head of the Railway Physicians and 
Surgeons in the United States during 
the war, has been appointed chief 


surgical and medical director. 

Dr. W. H. Burroughs. who has been 
associated with the company’s casualty 
claim department, has been appointed 
assistant director. 





Sue SEDER 
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Will Compile 1922 
Health Experience 


IMPORTANT MEETING HELD 





A. & H. Underwriters To Send Repre- 
sentatives To Meetings of U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce 





At a meeting of the governing com- 
tnittee of the’ Bureau of Personal Acci- 
dent & Health Underwriters several 
resolutions were adopted and matters of 
importance to the accident and health 
business taken up. 

Among the resolutions adopted was 
one to the effect that the committee of 
five on statistics be requested to pro- 
ceed with a compilation of accident ex- 
perience starting with the year 1922. 
It was resolved to request companies that 
have not as yet filed reports of their ex- 
perience be requested to do so and that 
the subject of certain principles of busi- 
ness conduct adopted by the Chamber 
of Commerce and submitted to the Bu- 
reau for its approval be referred to 
\rthur P. Woodward as a committee of 
one for consideration and be reported to 
the governing committee with recom- 
mendations. 

Two other resolutions that were 
adopted were: That the committee of 
five on statistics be requested to report 
to the governing committee on the ad- 
visability of a percentage method in re- 
duction of premiums for policies that 
have a waiting period and that the gov- 
erning committee recommends the ad- 
visability of the subject of “Limited 
Policies” being placed on the agenda of 
the next meeting of the Bureau for dis- 
cussion. 

Elect Representatives 


The members present were high in 
their praise of the report of the commit- 
tee of five on statistics. It was decided 
to place a copy of this report called 
“Combined Health Experience—Com- 

















mercial Policies—Policy Year 1921,” in 
the hands of every accident and health 
insurance company in the United States 
and Canada. 

John E. Ahern, secretary of the acci- 
dent department of the Travelers, the 
new chairman of the governing com- 
mittee of the Bureau, presided over the 
meeting during the course of which he 
was selected national councillor-delegate 
to represent the Bureau at meetings of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, the necessity for representation 
at these meetings being recognized by 
the members of the Bureau. Arthur P. 
Woodward, secretary of the accident de- 
partment of the Connecticut General 
Life, was elected to be the alternate na- 
tional councillor to represent the Bu- 
reau. 

Companies that have been admitted 
into membership since the first of the 
vear ate: Columbia Casualty, Phoenix 
Indemnity, New York Indemnity, Eagle 
Indemnity, Standard Life, Metropolitan 
Casualty and Central West Casualty. 


Question:—Why does the standard form 
of automobile embezzlement bond require 
the obligee to stand 20% of the loss? 


Answer: When the obligee has a co- 
insurance interest, greater care will be 
exercised in selecting the risks; whereas 
under a 100 per cent bond, the obligee, 
knowing that he has full protection, is 
inclined to make a superficial investi- 
gation of the character and _ financial 
responsibility of the purchaser. 


SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 
from page 1) 


Education and Health, and a member of the 
State Industrial Board designated annually 
by the Governor. The statute required the 
State Industrial Board to report to the Re- 
habilitation Commission the names of such 
injured employes as need rehabilitation and 
to cooperate with the Department of Edu- 


(Continued 
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ctaion generally, in carrying out the ‘pro- 
visions of the Statute. 


Uphold Constitutionality of $900 Clause 


The two funds, together, took $1,000 
from the employer or the insurance carrier 
in every death case within the meaning of 
the Statute, in which there were no benefi- 
ciaries. The Appellate Division, Third De 
partment, of the Supreme Court, with 
opinion, and the Court of Appeals of New 
York State, without opinion (May 13, 
1921), upheld the constitutionality of the 
$900 clause, in conjunction with the one 
hundred dollar clause, in an accident case, 
within the Statute, where a hotel bell-boy 
suffered death. 

The appellants in the Newman case on 
appeal, contended that the exaction of $100 
was (1) “so extravagant or arbitrary as 
to constitute an abuse of power” and (2) 
in respect to the Rehabilitation Act. L. 
1920, Ch. 760, which included the amend- 
ment adding subdivision 8 of section 15 of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law, that 
such statutory provisions conflicted with 
the constitution of the State of New York 
which prohibited the legislature from pass- 
ing any Act making existing law a part 
of such act without inserting it in the Act. 
Both of these contentions were held un 
sound. 


The decision was written by Mr. Justice 


Van Kirk, 
his’ Opinion. 
said: 

“The sum fixed in the Statute is not 
great, is not larger than could readily be 
awarded, had the deceased left dependents.” 

What Attorney General Held 

The Attorney General of New York 
State has held that if, after payment, the 
Industrial Board or the employer or the 
insurance carrier discovers persons entitled 
to compensation, the state treasurer should 
refund the money to the insurance carrier 
paying the award to the State Treasurer. 

Where an employee received compensa- 
tion for a time after injury and then died 
of the injury leaving no persons entitled 
to compensation, it was held by the appel- 
late court that the state treasurer was 
entitled to $100, where the appellants con- 
tended that undertakers were “persons 
entitled to compensation” and that pay- 
ments to them for ‘funeral expenses ob- 
viated payments to the special fund. The 
appellate court held that such contentions 
were plausible, but hardly sound. 

Subdivision eight of Section fifteen of 
the’ Workmen’s Compensation Law also 
includes in the special fund, compensation 
for an employee with one hand, one arm, 
one foot, one leg or one eye, who loses 
“another member or organ” and is totally 


all of the court concurring in 
Among other things the court 
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mobile Property D 
Collision. 


Burglary. 
tractors’ Liability, 


tor Liability, Elevator 
Breakage. 
Fly-wheel Brea! 
General naieiion. * Gott and 
Group Accident 


Health, Hold-Up. 
Landlords’ Liability, Larceny. 


Manufacturers’ Liability, 
Liability. 


Liability. 


Plate Glass, Public Liability. 
Salary, Steam Boiler. 


Damage, Theatre, Theft. 
Use and Occupancy. 
Workmen’s Compensation. 
Workmen’s Collective. 





Contractors’ Contingent Liability, Con 
Credit. 


Electrical Machinery Breakage, Eleva- 
Property 
Damage, Employers’ Liability, Engine 


Game, 
and Sickness. 


Marine 


" Owners’ Liability, Owners’ Construction 


Teams’ Liability, Teams Property 














HEAD OFFICE: 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 


United States 


Aren’t You Glad, Mr. Agent? 


Bear in mind when you are making your daily rounds that 
accidents cannot be avoided. You, yourself, may meet with 
one tomorrow. Aren’t you glad, Mr. Agent, you have that Super- 
Service policy among your valuable papers? Tell your prospect 
you would not be without it, and explain to him what it will do 
for you if the unexpected happens and sends you to the hospital. 
It ought to be easy to sell “LONDON” policies to men and women 
who see ambulances racing through busy streets. 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY, LTD. 


C. M. BERGER 
Manager 
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disabled thereupon. It relieved an em- 
ployer of such an employee from disability 
payments on account of the accident, except 
payments for treatment and care during the 
healing period, and provides life-long com- 
pensation for the injured employee. 





In 1922, the New York legislature 
amended Section 15, subd. 8 of the coim- 
pensation statute in regard to permanent 


total disability after permanent partial 
disability and provided that the “insurance 
carrier shall pay to the state treasurer for 
every case of injury causing death in which 


there are no persons entitled to compensa- 
iion, the sum of five hundred dollars. The 
state treasurer shall be the custodian of 


the special fund and the commissioner shall 


direct the distribution thereof.” 


The word “five” was substituted for the 
word “one.” 
The amendment of 1922, c. 615, rentwn- 


hered former subd. 8, sec. 
in subd. 9, sec. 15, 


15, and provided 
that in the maintenance 
for employes undergoing vocation reha- 
bilitation “the insurance carrier shall pay to 
the state treasurer for every case of injury 
causing death, in which there are no per- 
sons entitled to compensation, the sum of 
five hundred dollars. The state treasurer 
shall be the custodian of this special fund 
and the industrial commissioner shall direct 
the distribution thereof.” The word “five’ 
was substituted for the word “nine.” 

Phe two funds are made up of payments 
hy employers in cases of death from indus- 
trial accounts that do not involve payment 
of death benefits. In every such case, 
within the Statute, the employer must pay 
thousand dollars to the state treasurer, 
one-half of which goes to each fund as 
income. 


one 


Appellate Division Affirms 


The Appellate Division, Third Depart- 


ment of the Supreme Court has affirmed 
three of the $1,000 awards to the state 
treasurer, unanimously, in three cases in 


which relatives recovered damages from 
third parties in perference to claiming com- 
pensation. In one case, the widow of the 
employee recovered $22,000 damages, which 
was in excess of the amount to which she 
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child would have 
In another 


her st-humous 


and 
been entitled as compensation. 
case, the father of the employee who failed 
to file a claim for compensation within one 
year recovered $4,000 damages in his third 


party suit. In the third case, the widow of 
the employee failed to file a claim for 
compensation within a year, but recovered 
$17,500 damages from the third party. In 
each of the above cases, the insurance com- 
pany paid $1,000 to the state treasurer. 

Section 29 of the compensation statute 
gives the employer or the insurance carrier 
paying $1,000 to the state treasurer, an 
independent right of action against a third 
party for the $1,000 and for medical and 
furieral expenses. 

Within the meaning of subd. 8 added by 
L.. 1920, ch. 760 (Art. 47 of the Education 
‘Gew) injured employees must be fourteen 
years of age or over and such employees 
must have been domiciled within the State 
of New York one year or more prior to 
the accident. They must have been, at 
the time of the accident, citizens of the 
United States or persons who have declared 
their intention to become citizens of the 
United States as provided by our federal 
laws. 

Our appellate courts have been liberal in 
interpreting the provisions of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Statutes, as a basis 
for compensation. In accordance with this 
policy it has been held that the accident 
arose out of and in the course of the em- 
ployment named in the Statute where an 
injury happened to an employee who was 
found at the bottom of an elevator shaft, 
with a mark on his head, showing a blow. 
In some manner, not disclosed by the 
evidence, he fell down this shaft. It was 
held to be a fair inference from the known 
facts, that his was an accidental injury 
within the meaning of the Statute, and 
that the award was justified; or to an 
employee receiving compensation for a time 
after an injury within the meaning of the 
Statute and then died of the injury leaving 
no persons entitled to compensation; or 
in case of a mother where no evidence was 
given in the record on appeal that she was 
a dependent; or in case of a native of 





Georgia 


Macon, Ga. 





Surplus and Reserves as to Policy Holders $2,089,936.09 


Casualty Company: 


AN AMERICAN COMPANY 


E. P. Amerine, Secretary 
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Liability 

Property Damage 

Workmen’s 
Compensation 





Austria Poland who was killed by a mine 
accident, and where the widowed mother 
living in Krakow failed to file a claim for 
compensation within one year after the 
accident; or in cases of persons entitled 
to compensation who have filed claims and 


such claims were dismissed or denied for 
certaim causes within the meaning of the 


Statute; or where an employee died from 
injuries within the meaning of the Statute 
and left no persons entitled to compensa- 
tion death benefits as provided in’ the 
Statute. In all of these cases and other 
cases our appellate courts have held on 
the broad principle that as between the 
employee and the employer, the scheme 
of the Statute was essentially -and funda- 
mentally the creation of a fair and just 
State fund, and that its provisions were 
within the letter and spirit of the Con- 
stitution of New York State. 


When Claims Can’t Be Sustained 


On the other hand it has been held that 
claims for compensation cannot be sus- 
tained where the injury was received whils 
the workman was not doing any duty that 
he was employed to perform; where the 


injury received was not a natural incident 
of the work that he was engaged to do: 


where the risk causing the injury was not 
connected with an employment within the 
meaning of the Statute; where the injury 





did not flow from the employment as a 
natural consequence and directly connected 
with the work within the meaning of the 
Statute; where an injury occurred where 
an employee exchanged a perfectly safe 
occupation for a condition of danger and 
accident; where an injury occurs to an 
employee on an errand of a purely personal 
character unconnected with his regular 
duties; where an employee violates a rule 
and thus steps out of the sphere of his 
employment within the meaning of the 
Statute; where an employee finished his 
duties for the day and tarried on the foot- 
board of a car to speak to a passenger and 
was injured; where an employee was in- 
jured in conveying some fellow-employees 
in an elevator to their work as a favor 
to them and which act was outside of his 
line of duty; where an employee was em- 
ployed as a watchman and dozed off, lost 
his halance, and fell down a chute causing 
his death; where an employee was killed 
hy a truck at a crossing on the street 
when he was on his way to get a cup of 
coffee after he had left the premises of 
his employer; where an injury and death 
occurred as the result of a fight in the 
course of the employment and where the 
employee was the aggressor; where, as a 
matter of law, the State Industrial Board 
had no jurisdiction of the claim for com- 
pensation. (To be continued next week) 
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Maryland 
pleasure in announcing that it has completed 
arrangements to extend its automobile policies 

to give coverage to its assured while they are tour- 

ing in nearly every part of the world. 
the additional service is very reasonable. 

In order to give the usual prompt and efficient 
service to its policyholders while they 
lands, the Company has arranged with a well-known 
firm of adjusters who have representatives in every 
country of the world and in nearly every city of any 
accident cases for it. 


Casualty Company takes 


The cost of 


are in foreign 


The adjusters 


Foreign Automobile Coverage for 
Maryland Casualty Policyholders 


have English speaking people in nearly all of their 
oflices which will relieve Maryland Casualty clients 
of a great many embarrassing situations. 

The extension of the policy is taken care of before 
the assured leaves this country, 
annoyance of having to arrange for coverage after 


landing on foreign soil. 


This is only one of the many kinds of service, con- 
and protection that go with the broad and 
liberal Automobile Policy of the Maryland Casualty 


venience 


Company. 


Maryland Casualty Company 
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There’s Money In It 


In what? 


SHsaose 


A connection with the F & D. 
Why? 


Because it enables you to write a class 
of business that pays high commissions. 


Because there are plenty of opportuni- 
ties in every community for a profitable 
development of this business. 


Because the F & D maintains an un- 
usually high standard of service, both in 
the execution of its bonds and _ policies 
and in the payment of claims. 


TACO) S71) 
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Because the F & D not only tells its 
representatives where to find business but 
helps them get it. 





FIDELITY and DEPOSIT 4 
COMP ANY , oe a 


BALTIMORE 1f you are not already adequately represented in thie 


territory | will be glad to have full Information regarding 

an agercy connection with your Company. 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds ‘abate 
por Berabury acisenieens 0 RE nearer enn ennt erin 
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E. W. WEST, President 








(From an address by Mr. J. C. Waugh before the Western Canada 
Insurance Club, March 13, 1924) 


“T have heard it said that weeds are the 
best friends of the farmer, as if it were 
not for the weeds he would not properly 
till and cultivate the soil. It was to get 
rid of the weeds in the insurance business 
that the Western Canada Insurance Club 
was formed. 


“T am now going to speak of the most dis- 
agreeable weed we have in our fields. I 
feel rather ashamed of it, like every good 
farmer does. I am going to liken it to the 


Stink Weed. That weed is represented by 
those engaged in the insurance business 
who, for the sake of some selfish gain, are 
prepared to cheat in the game of business. 
I am going to say that there are not very 
many Stink Weeds in the field, and I 
believe if our Club would combine the 
remedies suggested by Mr. Gallagher and 
Mr. Shean, one of whom suggested the 
use of diplomacy in certain instances and 
the other advocated the sand bag, that 
these weeds would also be cleaned out.” 


It is interesting to note that the necessity of eliminating agency 
undesirables is receiving earnest consideration on the Canadian 
side of the line as at countless points to the south cf the border 


“OLD and TRIED” C, “i FOUNDED in 1849 


INSURANCE” COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-President 
R. S. BUDDY, C. R. WHITEHEAD, Assistant Secretaries 
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| Cleaning Out the “Stink Weeds” 





F. M. SMALLEY, F. L. COWLES, H. W. KNIGHT, J. A. MAVON, Secretaries 


R. C. CARTER, Treasurer 
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